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Badge of the 


OUR PRESENT NUMBER. 
heard of tl 


Our readers have, doubtless, often 
formance of “ The Prince with, “ 
desire,” the character of Hamlet omitted. We 
them to be similar representation. 


Having an unusually large number of Rerties waiting 


of Denmark” 
now invite 
present at a very 


for insertion, we have “ for this week only” 
another example of play- " 
make the Norges 
Journal, This unusual 
step will, we trust, find as much favour with our readers 
as we feel sure it will with those who will see 
Queries answered, and those who have had it in their 
power and taken the trouble to furnish us with these 
Replies. 


to borrow 
bill phraseology ) determined to 
and Queries, which give 
conspicuous by their absence, 


name to our 


their 


Replies. 
JUDAISM IN 
(4" S. 120.) 


SALATHIEL is evide ntly indignant that I should 
have replied to the question which he did me 
the honour to propose to me in & manner less 
serious than was due in his estimation to the 
importance of the subject. I am therefore com- 

lied to re ply more at length, though I greatly 
ear that in so doing I must necessarily demolish 


a theory which appears to be a favourite with its 
author, 


DAMASCUS. 
525, 590; vi. 36, 


“Butty,” 249 | 


‘God tempers the | 


or M* Donnell, or | 


The | 


The miraculous conversion of St. Paul, on his 


| journey from Jerusalem to Damascus, has for a 


long period been a subject of triumph to the 


| orthodox, and of confusicn (or at least perplexity) 


to sceptics. On this important subject SaLaTHreL 


| appears to have a theory of his own, which renders 


all recourse to the supernatural unnecessary. 

As religious discussion is interdicted from the 
columns of “N. & Q.,” and as sceptical opinions 
especially would, [ presume, be rigidly excluded, 
SALATHIEL is compelled to have recourse to dark 
and mysterious hints, instead of indulging in a 
plain exposition of his argument. I shall there- 
fore carefully imitate his discretion, and shall 
quote, wherever it is possible to do so, the words 
of the theorist himself. 

In the year 35 of the Christian era, Paul (then 
called Saul), who had made himself conspicuous 
as one of the bitterest persecutors of the rising 
sect of the Christians, determined to make a per- 
secuting onslaught on the Christians of Damascus. 

“ Breathing out threatenings and slaughter 
against the disciples of the Lord,” he procured 
letters from the high priest to the synagogues at 
Daimascus, ‘that if he found any of this way 

77s dd00 is here used as equiv: ale nt to the Hebrew 

773 when used in the sense of religio 
“he might bring them 
(Acts ix. 1, 2). 

Thus authorised, Saul proceeded in company 
with other travellers to Damascus. On the road 
he received (as SALATHIEL imagines) important 
intelligence. Damascus, which they had supposed 
to be still under the Roman dominion, was now 
in the power of “ Aretas, the Idumean chief, and 
a great enemy of the Jews”; who, as the result 
of a sudden “invasion hostile to the Hebrews ” 
had succeeded the Roman pow er. 

This unexpected news produced 


f {8 opu rion , 
bound to Jerusalem’ 


on the mind 


| of the persecuting Paul an extraordinary effect. 


“He would not fail to comprehend the immediate 
hopelessness and danger to be incurred by the 
prosecution of his design.” What was the result ? 
SALATHIEL is too prudent to explain this fully; 
but he leads us to infer that the impetuous spirit 
of Paul, incapable of remaining inactive, prompted 
him at once to take the decisive step of joining 
the Christians, since he could not persecute them. 

Thus (continues SALATHTEL) “ coincidences of 
a striking character” [meaning the coincidence of 
the invasion of Damascus by “ the _Idumean Are- 
tas’ with the journey of St. Paul] “ often concur 
in fixing the destiny of great religious agents.” 

In other words, 
course to the as ard rod odpavod: the sudden inva- 
sion of Aretas explains the whole occurrence, and 
enables us safely to dispense with the 
natural, 

Unfortunately for this theory, it is clearly based 
on erroneous premises. Aretas was not an “ Idu- 


there is no necessity for re- 


super- 
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mean chief”; nor is there any evidence to show 
that he was “a great enemy of the Jews.” King 
Aretas was the sovereign of the Nabathean king- 
dom of the Arabia Petrza. 

There does not appear to be the slightest evi- 
dence that Aretas invaded Damascus while in the 
possession of the Romans. On the contrary, it is 
clear that this would have led to a war between 
the Romans and Nabathwans, which must neces- 
sarily have resulted in the speedy conquest of the 
Arabia Petrea. 

We know from Dionysius (the author of the 
Teptfyynois), Who wrote in the time of Augustus, 
that the Nabathwans, who were widely scattered 
along the eastern skirts of Palestine, were at that 

riod in possession. of territory in the vicinity of 

Jamascus. 
"AAN’ Fro: wparot piv bwip Krrijy AiBdvow 
"Agveiol valovow éxwvuulny NaBaraioi. 
Vers. 954, 955. 

Libanus is here taken, in a wide poetical sense, 
for the two ranges of Libanus and Antilibanus; 
and the writer refers to the eastern slope of 
Antilibanus. 


It seems not improbable, therefore, that the | 


falls to the ground, since “the hopelessness and 

danger” of persecuting the Christians at Damas- 
| cus in the year 35 are ideas totally incompatible 
| with historic facts. 

I trust therefore that SALaTHret, whose theory, 
though not supported by historic evidence, was 
certainly ingenious, will obligingly excuse the 
light manner in which I treated his question, 
since he will now see that a fuller, more serious, 
and more argumentative reply was not likely to 
prove more satisfactory to his views. j 

Neither “fact A” (the “ Arabian invasion hos- 
tile to the Hebrews”’), nor “ fact B” (the coinci- 
dence of this invasion with St. Paul's journey), 
was capable of proof; and the “deduction” in- 
tended to be drawn from them he will (I think) 
now see to have been at once sceptical and 
visionary. 

If Satatniet (without being offended) will 
permit me to offer him a little friendly advice, 
it would be, to base no theory on secondary 
authorities (if such things can be said to exist), 
but, instead of depending on modern writers for 
historic facts, to have recourse in all cases to the 
original sources. Henry Crosser. 


Romans, who permitted so many petty sovereigns | 


in Syria as vassals of the empire, might have con- | 


ceded Damascus to Aretas, on the terms of paying 
tribute and clearing the surrounding country from 
the robbers with which it was infested. The 
light cavalry of the Nabathzans would have been 
well adapted for this purpose. 

What is certain is, that Damascus at the time 
of St. Paul’s visit, and, for aught we know, for a 
considerable time previously, was in the possession 
of Aretas (as King Harith was called by the Greeks 
and Romans), and was governed by an ethnarch 
placed there by him. 

But now we come to the point which is fatal 
to the whole theory of Saraturer. The ethnarch 
under Aretas (far from being hostile to the Jews) 
appears to have been won over to their interests, 
and to have actively assisted them in their perse- 
cution of the Christians. When St. Paul, after 
his conversion, began to preach Christianity at 
Damascus, “ the Jews took council to kill him”; 
and so earnest were they in this design, that 
“they watched the gates night and day” (Acts 
ix. 25, 24). What under these circumstances did 
the ethnarch, the deputy of Aretas? He appears 
to have assisted the Jews to the utmost in their 
cruel design. “In Damascus the ethnarch under 
Aretus the king kept the city with a garrison, 
desirous to — me ” (2 Cor. xi. 32). 

There probably, therefore, never was a period 
when the persecution of the Christians at Damas- 
cus would have been more safely carried on by 
the chiefs of the synagogues than during the 
time of the Nabathean rule. 

It is clear, therefore, that SaarHret’s theory 


HENRY MASERS DE LA TUDE’S ESCAPE, 
(4 S, vi. 46, 117.) 

The book of portraits I alluded to in my note 
(p- 117) is entitled “ Portraits des Personnages 
célebres de la Révolution, par F’r. Bonneville, avec 
Tableau historique et Notices, de P. Quinard, 
l'un des représentans de la commune de Paris.” 
To this I beg to add the following extracts of 
autograph letters of Latude, which were sold at 
public auction in Paris; one at M. Lalande’s 
sale in 1844, “L.A.S., 3 pages in-4°, & Mgr. de 
Lamoignon, Garde des Sceaux ” :— 

“ Personne ne connait mieux que vous I'énormité de 
malheurs, et jamais je n’oublierai toutes les peines que 
vous vous étes donné (sic) pour les faire finir.”— Details 
curieux relatifs 4 limpression de ses Mémoires, faite a son 
insu [the impression, not the Memoirs] 6 oct. 1787. 

In the same year, 1844, another letter was sold, 
addressed “6 fév. 1790, au Citoyen Palloy,” one 
of the heroes of the Bastille (I have seen several 
models of the dungeou, which he made with some 
of the stones themselves). La Tude says: — 

“ J’ai vu le lendemain de la prise de la Bastille, l’en- 
ceinte de ces murs, que j’avais si longtemps arrosés de 
mes pleurs.” 

One in 1852, “ L.A.S. & M. le duc d’Agen, 7 oct. 
1786, 3 pages” :— Témoignage de la plus vive recon- 
naissance pour tout ce qu'il a fait de concert avec 
Mme, Le Gros pour sa délivrance. c 

One in 1854, “ L.A.S. & Sa Majesté le Roi de 
Prusse, 3 pages in-fol.” : — 

“Je suis Latude, ingénieur. J’ai été enfermé pendant 
35 années dans les cachots de la Bastille. En 1758 
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jétais les fers aux pieds et aux mains, I] m’était im- 
ssible d’obtenir de mes persécuteurs du papier, des 
piumes, et delencre. Je devins créateur. De la mie 
de mon pain pétrie avec ma salive, je fis des tablettes de 
six pouces quarrés qui me servirent de papier, et de | 
Yaréte triangulaire que les carpes ont sous le ventre, je | 
me fis une plume. A défaut d’encre je me servis de mon 


sang.” 

With these ingenuous means he composed a 
memoir on the use of a new weapon he had in- 
yented. The memoir being completed, he asked 
for a confessor :— 

“Le Gouverneur m’envoya le Pere Griffet, jésuite, qui, 
& ma priére, prit mon projet sous sa protection ; depuis 
ce moment, il me fut impossible de revoir ce confesseur. 
A ma sortie de prison, j’appris que plusieurs potentats de 
Europe avaient mis mon projet & exécution.” 

In 1863, “ L.A.S. & S.A.I. frére de l’Empereur 
d’Allemagne ; Curieuse Epitre, prose et vers,” he 
asks for a reward as inventor of new espontons 
and halbards, which have been put in practice in 
the Imperial armies :— 

“Quand je mis c’est (sic) enfant au monde, j’étais 
alors dans un cachot de la Bastille, avec les fers aux pieds 
et aux mains, couche sur la paille sans couverture.” 

In 1862, Fragments of his Memoir to Monsr. 
de Sartine, Lieut.-General of Police, from the dun- 
geon of Vincennes, twelve pages of imprecations, 
accusing M. de Sartine not to have delivered his 
memoir to the king. P. A. L. 


“NESH”: “NEB”: “BUTTY.” 
(4% S. vy. 599; vi. 62, 100.) 


It may interest some readers to learn that nesh 
is still a living word amongst the descendants of 
the English settlers of Southern Pennsylvania. | 
A writer in the last number (August, 1870) of 
the Educational Monthly, published at New York, 
who speaks from personal observation, in an inter- 
esting article on so-called Pennsylvanian idioms, 
refers to the word, and to others, in use in this 
region fifty years ago, “and, to a greater or less 
extent, since then to this day.” 

I select the following, condensing as much as 
possible, and omitting some of obvious Dutch or 
German origin. It is to be noted that many of 
the original settlers were Scotch-Irish. ‘ 

Piece, piece-time: luncheon, luncheon-time. I 
find this word also in a little book of children’s 
verses (Stories for Alice, Philadelphia, 1857) by a 
lady of English descent, living in Chester County, 
Pennsylvania : — 


“ And on the dresser you will find 
At twelve o’clock your piece. 
The piece was two nice corn-meal cakes,” &c. 


To mammock, to carve badly (Shakspeare). 
Brash, a “sick turn.” Water-brash I have heard, 
in the country, for a symptom of dyspepsia. Brash | 


a8 an adjective is common in the interior of the 





State for “ brittle,” applied to timber. As a sub- 
stantive it also means “broken rock.” These 
latter meanings are not given by our author. Cot 
(cot-quean), a hanger-on in kitchens. We have 
cot-betty in Philadelphia. Mosey (imperative), 
“be off!” Infare, reception party after a wed- 


| ding. Scutching, the flogging of a disobedient 


child, “‘a term borrowed from the treatment of 
flax.” Miching, playing truant (vide Johnson's 
Dict.) Anan, interrog. “what?”  Chellers, a 
fowl’s wattles. Hunkers, the haunches. Saddy, 
“thank ye” (see Bartlett): it is mostly a child’s 
word. Housen-things, household goods. To gee, 
to live together harmoniously. Pheesing, or feaz- 
ing, fretful. To fash oneself, to worry; good 
English, not obsolete perhaps, elsewhere. Donsy, 
“under the weather.” Chivying, gadding, neglect- 
ing one’s domestic duties. Brittle (variable) 
weather. Work-brittle, active, stirring. To red 
a room, to put it in order for a guest, as with a 
redding-comb and brush, &c. To ruck up, to 
rumple (ruck, n. sub. Todd's Johnson, et al.). 
Skimping, niggardly saving. Scrimption, a tittle, 
a very small portion. Rootching around, meddling 
in what does not concern you. Other-guess (other- 
guise), of another kind. Bunty (adj.), squat. 
Splotchy and morphed (morphewed), blotched. 
To nuzzle up, as a child to an elder (to nestle ?). 
Fouty, trifling (dictionaries). Sleazy, flimsy (Todd’s 
Johnson). To be shut (rid) of a thing (Johnson). 
To skelly, to be cross-eyed. Shunner, dislike, 


i. A man is no patchin to another, when 
} 


e cannot compare with him in merit or attrac- 
tions. Bushed (in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
settled mostly by English, Welsh, and Germans), 
fatigued, tired out. To sock, to hit with a ball. 

Many of these words I am familiar with in 
Philadelphia, but some of them are confined to 
the older generation. It would be gratifying to 
learn whether any of them are still in use in the 
mother country, and which, if any, are of recent 
growth. Should the material seem to your learned 
readers to have any philological value, I may add 
to it hereafter some other local words and pro- 
verbs, picked up hereabouts; distinguishing, as 
well as I am able, between the ancient idioms 
and modern slang. 

The paper above referred to was noticed also 
in the New York Nation of July 28 and Aug. 4. 

Tuomas STEwARDsON, Jun. 


Nesh, Sax. nee, soft, tender, easily hurt. I 
have heard the word used in Cheshire: “ A poor 
nesh thing,” meaning “ delicate.” 

Neb, Sax. nebbe, the nose, beak, or mouth, 
sometimes applied to the face. I have known a 
man with an extraordinarily long nose be ridi- 
culed by the boys of the village as “‘ Lang-nebbit 
Chairley.” I remember hearing a child exclaim 











on seeing a curlew shot, probably the first he had 
seen, “ What a lang-nebbit beast!” 


“ Tmpos‘d on by lang-nebbit jugglers, 
Stock-jobbers, brokers, cheating smugglers, 
Wha set their gowden girns sae wvlie; 

Tho’ ne’er sae cautious, they'd beguile ye.” 
A. Ramsay, i. 330, 


The word dutty is much used in Staffordshire 


among miners. The lessee of a pit sublets the 
working of the coal or ironstone to three or four 
or more men, who are known as buttymen or butty 
colliers. They work the minerals at a fixed price 
per ton: the lessee provides the winding apparatus, 
tubs, waggons, timber for props, &c., and is re- 
sponsible for the ventilation and regulation of the 
pit. 

Query: May the word dutty not be from the 
same root as “bothy”—a building where farm 
labourers, in certain parts of Scotland, club and 
live together in? Your correspondent’s assertion, 
that the word in 
panion,” helps to corroborate my surmise. 

JameEs NICHOLSON. 


EDWARD COPE OF EDON, AND JOUN STAF- 
FORD OF BLETHERWICKE, 1580. 
“Ti S. vi. 112, 203.) 


“Maister Edward Cope of Edon” is identical 
with Edward Cope of the manor of Evdon and 
of the priory of Canons Ashby, both in the county 
of Northampton. On the death of Sir John Cope, 
Knt. of Canons Ashby and Eydon, who od. Jan. 
22, 1557-8, he was found to be his grandson and 


Leicestershire means “ com- | 


nearest heir, and then aged six years, being only | 


son of Erasmus Cope (eldest son of Sir John by 
his firstwife Bridget Raleigh), who ob. v. p. In14 
Eliz. 1572, he had livery of his estate at Eydon and 
elsewhere (compare Lridges’ and Baker’s North- 
amptonshire). He was knighted at Greenwich, 
May 22, 1605 (Harl. MS. 983). Tle ob. July 18, 


1620, leaving by his first wife Elizabeth, eldest | 


daughter of Christopher Yelverton of Easton- 
Mauduit, Chief Justice of King’s Bench, a son 
and heir, Erasmus Cope, then aged forty years 
and more. (Esc. 3 Car. p. 2, No. 99.) 

Regarding John Stafford of Blatherwiclke, the 
county historians (Bridges and Nichols), follow- 
ing the error of Dugdale, have failed in ascertain- 
ing his true place in the Stafford pedigree. Dug- 
dale, in his Antiquities of Warwickshire, under 
“ Lemington, Hastang,” erroneously makes him 
son and heir instead of brother of Sir Humphry 
Stafford, who ob. 17 Eliz., and grandson instead of 
son of Margaret Tame, whereby one descent too 
many isinserted, and othererrorsare made. Bridges, 
in his Northamptonshire, ii. 275 et 8eq., does the 
same, with the addition of assigning as his mother 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas Cave of Stan- 


| 
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ford, Knt., who was his brother Sir Hump 

| Stafford’s wife and relict. Nichols, in his Leicester. 
| shire, iv. 760, errs in giving him a wrong mother 
| by substituting Elizabeth Cave for Margaret 
Tame. Recent investigation shows that this John 
Stafford, Esq., was second son of Sir Humphry 
Stafford of Blatherwick, Knt., one of the esquires 
for the body to King Henry VIII., who resided at 
| Kirby, co. Northampton, and 0b. May 15, 1548, 
and was succeeded by Humphry, his eldest son 
and heir (Esc. 2 Edw. VI. p. 2, No. 77.) His 
| mother was Margaret, one of the sisters and 
| coheirs of Sir Edmund Tame of Rendcombe and 
Fairford, co. Gloucester, Knt., whose marriage 
settlement with his father is dated Feb. 10, 
17 Hen. VIIL, 1526 (Ese. 38 Hen. VIII. p. 2, 
No. 89.) On Sir Humphry’s death she became 
the third wife of Sir John Cope of Eydon and 
Canons Ashby, Knt., before mentioned, but by 
him had no issue, and was living at the time of 
his death in Jan. 1557-8 (Esc. 4 and 5 P. & M. 
Pp. 1, No. 126.) 

His elder brother, Sir Humphry Stafford of 
Blatherwick, Knt., was twenty-one years and 
three-quarters old at the time of his father’s death 
in 1548. He was sheriff of Northamptonshire in 
1566. He married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Cave of Stanford, Knt., by his wife Eliza- 
beth, daughter and co-heir of John Danvers of 
Chamberhouse, Berks; the covenants of marriage 
being dated Oct. 4, 1547 (Close Roll, 1 Edw. VI, 
p. 2). He vb. s. p.in London, Dee. 2, 17 Eliz., 
1574, when John Stafford, Esq., was found his 
brother and nearest heir, and aged thirty years 
and more (Esc. 18 Eliz. p. 1, No. 74). Dying 
intestate, letters of administration were granted in 
the Prerog. Court of Canterbury—(1) on Dee. 7, 
1574, to Elizabeth his relict, and again on 17th of 
the same month to John Stafford his brother, 
who settled on the widow an annuity of 1607. for 
life, issuing out of his manors of Blatherwick, 
Bulwick, Gretton, and Kyrbye (Close Roll, 17 
Eliz. pp. 3 and 17). She married (2) Ralph or 
Christopher Wolrich, second son of Thomas Vol- 
rich of Alconbury, co. Huntingdon, and his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Richard Wingfield, 
K.G., of Kimbolton Castle, by whom she had 
issue two daughters; and dying July 14, 1581, 
was buried with her ancestors in Stanford church 
(Dodsworth MS. &8, f. 17, and Bridges MS. 18, 
f, 101—both in the Bodleian Library; Harl. MS. 
1560, f. 215, and Add. MS. in British Museum, 
19,156). 

John Stafford, Esq., came into possession of 
Blatherwick and other hereditary estates on the 
death of his brother in 1574. He held previously 


the manor of Huncote, an estate which had come 
to the Staffords by the match with the heiress of 
Burdet in the reign of Rich. II. (Close Roll, 18 
Eliz. p. 4). 


He had married and was residing 
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at Little Gidding, in Huntingdonshire, before 
May, 10 Eliz. 1569 (Close Roll, 10 Eliz. p. 5, and 
18 Eliz. p. 4). By indenture of bargain and sale 


manor of Kirby in fee to Christopher Hatton, Esq., 
afterwards K.G. and Lord Chancellor. He ob. 
Nov. 28, 1595, leaving Bridget his wife surviving, 
and Humphry Stafford his son and heir, then aged 
twenty-six years and more (Esc. 38 Eliz. p. 2, 
No. 8), and was buried at Blatherwick. His wife 
was Bridget, daughter of William Clopton, Esq., 
of Kentwell Hall in Long Melford, Suffolk, by 
his second wife Mary, daughter of Sir George 
Perient of Diggeswell, Herts, Knt. She od. Aug. 
17, 1562, and her mother remarried George Bar- 
nardiston, Esq., of Northill, co. Bedford, by whom 
she had an only son, Robert Barnardiston of 
Northill, Esq. (Harl. MS. 1560, f. 4: Add. MS. 
19,116, f. and Add. MS. 19,123, f. 301). 
Bridget Stafford dying intestate, letters of adminis- 
tration of her effects were granted in the Prerog. 
Court of Canterbury to Robert Barnardiston, her 
uterine brother, on March 14, 1605-6. They had 
issue five sons and one daughter. Mary, the daugh- 
ter, married Sir Edward Frere of Water Eaton, co. 
Oxford, Bart., and ob. s. p. Nov. 23, 1623, and 
was buried in St. Andrew's, Holbern (Funeral 
Certificates in Heralds’ Coll. I, 22, f.91). The 
sons were—(1) Humphry Stafford, Esq., who had 
the manor of Sudbury, co. Bedford. He od. July 
10, 1607, leaving by Elizabeth his wife, daughter 
of Sir John Cutts of Childerly, co. Cambridge, 
Knt. (who remarried John Brakin of Chesterton, 
Esq.), two daughters and co-heirs (Rey. W. Cole’s 
MS. Collections in British Museum,—viz. Add. 
MSS. 5812, f. 257, and 5849, f. 153; Decrees in 
Court of Wards, Pasc. 12 Jac.; Heralds’ Visit. of 
Cambridgeshire, 1619, printed by Sir Thos. Phil- 
lipps, Bart., from the original in his own posses- 
sion); (2) Sir William Stafford of Blatherwick, 
by whom the line was continued ; (3) John Staf- 
ford, Esq., on whom and whose issue male the 
manor of Huncote, co. Leicester, was entailed : 
(4) Walter Stafford of Uppingham, co. Rutland, 
who ob. unmarried circa 1645; (5) Anthony Staf- 
ford, M.A. of Oriel College, and a member of the 
Inner Temple, who was living in 1645. 

There was a triple connection between the ( ‘opes 
and the Staffords. I have already noticed the 
match between Sir John Cope of Canons Ashby 
and Eydon, and the mother of John Stafford of 
Blatherwick. It is a curious coincidence that two 
of John Stafford’s sisters married two Copes— 
thus: Anthony Cope of Adstone, co. Northamp- 
ton, Esq., third son of Sir John Cope, Knt., before 
mentioned, by his first wife, Bridget Raleigh, 
married Ellen or Helen Stafford. This Anthony 
Cope by his last will, dated June 6, 1558, and 
proved Dec. 20 following, desires that his body 
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Ashby church. He therein names Ellen his wife 
as “sister of Sir Humphry Stafford” (elder brother 


| of John), “ and daughter of dame Margaret Cope ” 
dated Feb. 17, 18 Eliz., 1576, he conveyed the | 


(his stepmother) ; and devises his lands in Eydon 
to his brother George Cope (Test. Vetusta, 749). 
He ob. s. p., and Ellen his widow remarried be- 
fore 1568 Thomas Barlow of Huncote, co. Leices- 
ter, by whom she had issue a son, Stafford Barlow 
(Close Roll, 18 Eliz. p- 4). 

Ann, another sister of John Stafford, married 
Anthony Cope of Bedhampton, Hants, eldest sur- 
viving son of Stephen Cope of Bedhampton, Esq., 
Serjeant of the Poultry to King Henry VIII, 
half-brother of Sir John Cope of Eydon, Knt. He 
was therefore first cousin of the half-blood to 
Anthony Cope, husband of his wife’s sister. They 
had issue three sons and four daughters. He ob, 
Jan. 8, 28 Eliz., 1585-6, leaving Anne his wife 
surviving, and John his son and heir, then aged 
twenty years (Cole’s Esc. i. 406, being Harl. 
MS. 756). His will was proved in the Court of 
the Archdeacon of Winchester ; and, as a connec- 
tion between the Copes and the Giffords may be 
inferred from a bequest therein, I add the follow- 
ing abstract taken from the original will. 

Endorsement: “ Will of Anthony Coope of 
Bedhampton, Esq., 1586.” 

The will was dated April 10, 1585, and proved 
April 6, 1586, by the executrix. “I, Anthony 
Coope of Bedhampton, Esq. To be buried in parish 
church of Bedhampton. To the mother church of 
Winchester, 12d. To parish church of Bedhamp- 
ton 5s.,and to the poor of said parish 5s. To the 
poor of Havant 6s. 8d. To Anne Coope, my wife, 
all my lands, tenements, rents, reversions, services 
in co. Southampton for her life. To John Coope, 
my son and heir, all my stock of a hundred pounds 


| remaining with Mr. Thomas Uvedale at Seynt- 


| during her life. 


shall be buried beside that of his father in Canons 


cleres, paying to his mother ten pounds yearly 
To Edward Coope, my son, 20/, 
of the 30/. remaining in his hands. To George 
Coope, my son, 201 To Margaret Murfyn, my 
daughter, 20s. To Anne Gyfforde 102. which I 
owe her by obligation. To Jane Brett, my daugh- 
ter 10s. To John Coope, my eldest son, all my 
best apparel. To Margery, my old servant, my 
study gown, and 6s. 8d. in money. To George 
Cotton of Warblington, my friend, for a simple 
remembrance three books that lie in my study— 
that is to say, a Latin Bible of St. Jerome’s trans- 
lation, Elyot’s Dictionary, and a book of T. de 
Aquyne in Latin, desiring him to be overseer of 
this my testament and last will. The residue to 
Anne Coope my wife, whom I do make my sole 
executrix.” 
The inventory of his goods, &c., attached to 
the will is dated Jan. 24, 1585-6. 
B. W. GREENFIELD, 


Southampton. 
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“HAD RATHER.” 
(4% S. vi. 109, 185.) 


I cannot understand any gentleman preferring 
to be incorrect in his grammar with Shakspeare 
and Addison, rather than right with Lindley 
Murray or anybody else who may be right. I | 
can conceive no merit at all in being wrong, how- 
ever great the names may be that sanction it. In 
Shakspeare’s day the English language was in a | 
“transition state,” as the phrase is, a state of 
fusion; and as to grammar, Shakspeare often fell | 
into confusion, as may be seen in Mr. Abbott’s | 
book on the subject. “I had rather be a dog and 
bay the moon”: clearly, to use “had” with “be,” 
“T had be,” to represent a past tense in the poten- 
tial mood, is simply absurd when you omit the 
word rather, and it conveys no idea to the mind | 
at all. But if you suppose that “I had” stands for 
“T'd ”—* Rather I'd be a dog”—the difficulty is 
surmounted at once, and the grammar is correct. “I 
had ” is only the slovenliness of daily speech con- 
firmed by the ignorant orthography of the printer. 

Webster alludes to this in his Dictionary (vide 
“ Have ”), saying that originally it was used only 
with the participle of transitive verbs, but now 
with transitive and intransitive verbs, as a device 
for expressing past time. I conceive that the 
assertion is untrue, for that “had” was formerly 
used much more laxly than it is even now. The few 
cases in which it now occurs are solecisms, and 
should be contended against, or, if used for con- 
venience, should be at once resolvable into their 
correct and strictly grammatical equivalents. For 
instance “I had rather be a country servant- 
maid ” (Shakspeare), “I would rather be,” “I had 
as lief,” “I would as lief,” “ You had better,” 
Johnson says (vide “ Had”), means the same as “It 
would be better for you,” and adds that itis always | 
used potentially, not indicatively. Johnson is right | 
as to the fact, that when “had” is thus used, 
or rather misused, the expression requires the 
potential mood. But it is certain that “ had,” 
which he defines to be the preterite (7. e. “ indica- 
tive ” of course) and past participle of have, cannot 
be potential as well. If, in an auxiliary verb, the 
indicative and potential are expressed by the same 
word, then practically the grammatical distinction 
of moods is at an end, and the etymology of every 
verb in the language is damaged. Now it is 
really flagrantly unreasonable to assert such phrases | 
to be correct, however custom may sanction oe 
high authority of great writers perpetuate them. 
“You had better make haste” means of course 
“Tt would be better for you to make haste,” but | 
can any reason be given why we should not say | 
“ You'd better "=“ you would better”? In fact, | 
nine times out of ten this is actually said, and it 

is only the bad spelling that has accustomed the | 
eye to an error that the tongue still constantly 


[4 S. VI. Szpr, 24, ‘70, 








avoids. “ You'd better” is still elliptical for « You 
would do better to’’— 
“ Had we not better leave this Utica.” 
Addison’s Cato, 

Is “ Should we not better leave,” “Should we 
not do better to leave”? Of course, as the error 
has been so long admitted, people will find it to 
tickle their ears, and say that “had ” is far more 
agreeable than “should” in all such cases; and 
they will quote the 84th psalm, “I had rather be 
a doorkeeper,” and so let them continue in the 
tents of error, but “I would rather ” not. 

There is perhaps no language more miserably 
ungrammatical than the English, and the best 
writers Ss the errors or run into petty 
purism, such as “to pay a man his daily wage,” 
but as to construction, on which depends “ dis- 
course of reason,”’ they seem to defy grammar and 
rejoice in anomaly. It is a pity that no one 
should make “a dictionary of the difficulties” of 


| our language, as the French have done for theirs, 


and so introduce a first step towards order and ra- 
tionality. We write whole books upon the grammar 
of Shakspeare and the pronunciation of Chaucer 
and the lost language of Etruria, upon universal 
grammar and comparative philology, but the strue- 
ture of the sentences in which the information is 
conveyed defies grammar in an effort to deal with 
it, and sets stupidity of custom against the law of 
reason, which is incarnate grammar. C. A. W. 

I should like to aid J. R. in keeping up archaic 
phrases, if he will not resent a trespass on his 
demesne. In the well-known letter of the old 
Duchess of Marlborough, which describes with a 
hostile feeling to the modern court all its small 
manceuvres about the Prince Frederick's prefer- 
ence of London midwifery to that of Hampton 
Court, she writes :— 

“When the prince led the queen to her coach, which 
she would not have had him have done, there was a great 
concourse of people, and, notwithstanding all that had 
passed before, she expressed so much kindness that she 
hugged and kissed him with great passion.” 


The expression of “ Had as lief” occurs in com- 
mon parlance in the provincial intelligence of one 
of the papers about the same time as the above. 
A drummer in Lord Viscount Molesworth’s regi- 


| ment, stationed at Canterbury, being remonstrated 


with by a tradesman for pursuing some mischievous 
boys with his hanger, is reported as saying, “ he 
had as lief kill him as any one,” and “ presently 
stabbed him under the left pap.” E. C. 





EFFECTS OF LIGHTNING. 
(4 S, vi. 209.) 
As Mr. TomLInson expresses a wish “ to meet 
with other similar instances from old records,” I 
think there is one exactly similar to be found in 











or 
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Socrates’ account of the attempted rebuilding of | 


the temple of Jerusalem by Julian the Apostate. 
I will insert, with the Editor 8 —- & por- 
tion of the passage as it stands in the original. 
Subsequent to bis discussion of an earthquake, 
which in the nic at threw down all the work that 
had been done in the day previous, he adds :— 

rapévtwv oly opddpa nodA@y, Erepav Tepdareiov émi~ 
ylverai. wip yap e& ovpavod karagknyay, Tava Ta Tew 
olxod‘uwr epyadcia SiepBerpev. hy “your ideiv, bd ™s 
OAoyds awodkAuuevas Tas opUpas. . - ovde ap 7b tplroy 
Gaiua 7d borepoy emryevduevor, eis wioTw Tis aAnGelas 
dye airods* nal yap TH epxouern vunti, opparyides 
gravgou axrivoeideis, Tois ivaticis abray évreTummuevut 
eodyncay. bs fhucpas excyevouerns iddvres GwomAvvew Kal 
awoouhxew OéAovTes, od5er) Tedmw e3uvarTo. 

Socrat. Hist. Eecci., lib. 11. cap. Xx. 

“In the presence also of many spectators, another 
prodigy followed. All the implements of the workmen 
were destroyed by lightning, as mallets, chisels. . . . Nor 
yet by a third wonderful thing which happened after- 
wards were they (the Jews) brought over to the trath. 
This took place on the following night, when on their 
garments was impressed the sign of the cross, which dis- 
covery in the morning they could in no way wipe off or 
efface,” 

Valerius, in annotating upon this passage, al- 
ludes to the event in Weils Cathedral, and says 
that the story of it was told to Isaac Casaubon 
by Bishop Andrewes, and subsequently recorded 
by M. Casaubon in his tract On Credulity. Bishop 
Andrewes had it from John Still, Bishop of Wells, 
and says that it occurred about the opening of the 
seventeenth century. This note of Valerius is 
subscribed “ W. Lowth.” 

Epuunp Tew, M.A. 

Patching Rectory, Arundel. 





Isend you an extract from the Historical and 
Political Monthly Mercury (September 1698), with 
the hope that it may be of some service to your 
learned correspondent. As I have never met 
with any account of this case elsewhere, possibly 
it may be new to many of your readers :— 

“There is nothing more surprising than the different 
Effects of Thunder and Lightning. Upon the 26th of 
the last Month, it lighten’d upon the Steeple of the 
Nunnery of Prouille, and beat down one of the Six Stone 
Pyramids which are the Ornament of it. It piere’d in 
three Places the Roof of the Quire belonging to the Nuns, 
which is one of the vastest, the highest, and the biggest 
in the Kingdom, divided in the middle the great Beams 


} country. 





themselves, three of which they were forced to wrap up 
immediately in Sheeps Skins newly flead off the Sheeps 
Backs. It was also observ’d, that in the Sleeve of one 
of the Nuns Habits there was a Hole as big as a large 
Needle could make, yet the Wound that answer’d that 
Hole was as large as a Silver Crown Piece. Another of 
the Nuns had one of her Toes burnt, without any harm 
done either to her Shooe or her Stocking. One of the 
Servants was wounded in both her knees, tho’ at the same 
time in a kneeling Posture, without any harm done to 
her Cloaths. Moreover, the Lightning tore a great Stone 
that supported a Window of the Quire, without injuring 
the Glass, and that Stone fell within half a Foot of the 
Head of one of the Nuns. The same Lightning ran 
through the Church, on the Seculars side, overturned 
several Persons, and carry’d one Man some Paces from 
the Place where he stood; and it wrench'd his Legs in 
such a manner, that they had much ado to set ’em right 
again, He was slightly wounded in several Parts of his 
Body, and a good part of his Cloaths were burnt. Prouille 
is a Nunnery in the Diocess of St. Papoul, and the most 
ancient House of the Order of the Jacobins. It was 
founded by St. Dominick, Fourteen Years before he set 
up his own Order, and was honour’d with his Presence 
for several Years.” 
J. Perry. 
Waltham Abbey. 


ORDER OF ST, JOHN OF JERUSALEM (IN 
ANGLIA). 
(4" S. vi. 86, 223.) 
Homuncvtvs asks for a brief exposition of the 
efforts and aims of the Order of St. John in this 
With your permission I will endeavour 


| to answer him, without entering into any discus- 


that support the Steeple, one of which it sing’d in three | 


different Places, without breaking it; it overturn’d the 
greatest part of the Steps of the Staircase; melted the 
Copper Wyre of the Clock, about Eight or Ten Ells in 
length; tore out the Bars and Hooks of the Door be- 
longing to the Clock sooner than a Smith could have 
done it ; pierc’d a Wall seven Foot thick, and breaking 
into the Nuns Quire, very much defac’d one of their 


Altars; broke open the Cupboard where they kept their 


Relicks ; 


overturn’d and wounded several Persons that 


were at Mass, and among the rest, six of the Nuns 


sion as to the claims or position of the order. 

Its motto and watchword are, “ Pro utilitatis 
hominum.” You will presently be able to judge 
how it interprets such a motto. 

The order supplies to out-patients (convales- 
cents) of the Charing Cross and King’s College 
hospitals, recommended by the medical officers 
to the number of twelve daily, nourishing diets to 
help them the more speedily to a recovery after 
treatment in hospital. The diets are cooked and 
issued at St. John’s House, Norfolk Street, where 
a serving-sister resides for this duty, under the 
superintendence of the lady-superior and sisters. 
The system and its results are so highly com- 
mended by the hospital authorities, that nothing 
but a want of funds prevents it from being ex- 
tended to every hospital in the metropolis. A 
similar system is pursued at Worcester, at the 
expense of the Hanley Castle Commandery. The 
serving-sister and various members of the order 
visit at irregular times the recipients of the diets, 
and any suspicion of unworthiness causes the 
diet-order to be at once cancelled. 

The establishment of cottage hospitals is another 
task undertaken by the members, and a very 
flourishing proof of their energy exists at Ashford 
in Kent. 

A system of providing attendance for accidents 
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in the mining districts, and of rewards for saving from any charge of narrow motive by the eyi- 
life (without intrenching upon the ground of the | dence of the composition of the rest of the com- 
Royal Humane Society), is under consideration. | mittee—all creeds, all politics, all professions, are 
Although working quietly and unostentatiously | there represented. But for the divect challenge 
as a rule, one organisation, which owes its rise to | of Homuncutvs, its action might never haye 
the Order of St. John (in Anglia), cannot be lost | appeared in public print. Now it is to be hoped, 
sight of. Since 1866 the order has endeavoured, | that by such deeds, rather than by fighting nice 
collectively and individually, to establish a | legal points of status, a body of men so working, 
“Society for Aid to the Sick and Wounded in | with “no secret rites, no unwonted usages,” may 
War.” Its attempts in this good cause have been | in time come to be regarded as acting well and 
rudely repulsed, ignored by the Horse Guards, | unselfishly, not only for its own country’s good, 
snubbed by the Admiralty, sat upon by the War | but for the welfare of humanity in general. 
Office (the great vis inertie of the day). The | 0.5.3. 
order quietly matured its plans, and awaited its | 
opportunity. On the same day on which the | CHAUCER QUERIES: “BURDOUN,” “QUINIBLE,” 
journals announced the declaration of war be- ETC. 
tween France and Prussia, a letter in The Times . ; . ” 
from a member of the Order of St. John called (4% 'S. v. 223; vi. 117, 224.) 
upon Englishmen to meet and discuss the forma- There can be no pleasanter way of having one’s 
tion of such a society. On August 4 a public | former blunders reproduced than by some one 
meeting was held, the results are best told in the | who is both ready and willing to father them as 
daily papers from that day to this. Within a | his own. Mr. T. J. Buckron has been the kind 
month of working days the society had become a 





national institution, with 100,000/. at its banker's; 
and if properly worked, it cannot fail of being 
recognised in future Histories of England as one 
of the brightest features in the present unhappy 


war between our two neighbours. 


In April, 1869, certain members of the order 
formed themselves into a committee for advocat- 


ing the cause of such a society. In that month 


they were invited to send delegates to the ap- | 


proaching International Conference at Berlin, and 
Messrs. C. J. Burgess and J. Furley were dele- 
gated, and were present at that conference. They 
shortly afterwards published a book called Help 
Jor the Sick and Wounded—the text-book of the 
present national society. From July 17 to Aug. 4 
last meetings were held almost daily at the 


Chancery of the order, and on August 4 the | 


public meeting at Willis’s Rooms fairly launched 
the “ National British Society for Aid to the 
Sick and Wounded.” On the list of the pre- 
sent Central Committee (of which her Majesty 


the Queen is patron and H.R.H. the Prince of | 


Wales is president) occur the names of the fol- 
lowing members of the Order of St. John in 
Anglia: The Duke of Manchester; the Earl of 
Mount Charles; Lord Leigh; Lord Eliot; Sir 
E. A. H. Lechmere, Bart.; Sir F. Shuckburgh, 
Bart.; Sir E. Hoare, Bart. ; Major-Gen. Sir J. St. 
George, K.C.B., R.A.; Lieut.-Col. Whitworth 
Porter, R.E.; Dr. J. G. Longman, C.B.; the Rev. 
T. Hugo; the Rev. W. R.Cosens; the Rev. G. R. 
Portal; the Rev. E. Walford; Dr. E. H. Sieve- 
king; Dr. A. J. Pollock; Major O’Bryen Hoare ; 
Mr. ©. J. Burgess; Mr. J. A. Pearson; Mr. J. 
Farley. 


In bringing forward a matter of national in- | 
terest, the Order of St. John must be exonerated | 





| sponsor for me on this occasion. His interpreta- 
tion of quinible, as meaning to sing consecutive 
fifths upon a plain song, is a former definition of 
my own making (about seventeen years ago), and 
one which I was anxious to take the earliest op- 
portunity to correct. I can but conjecture that 
Mr. Buckron found it in some recent edition of 
Chaucer’s poems, the editor of which edition was 
equally willing to relieve me of the responsibility. 
Certain it is that it first appeared in Popular 
Music of the Olden Time (i. 34, note d), together 
with Mr. Bucxton’s adopted definition of ribible 
conveniently above it. 

Having secular music only in view, I had not 
then read the sources of history for ecclesiastical 
music, which subsequent leisure has permitted 
me to do. 

But, while acknowledging the parentage of one 
of the errors in Mr. Bucxton’s reply, I disclaim 
responsibility for the remainder of the series that 
| he takes under his wing. 

According to Mr. Buckton : — 


“ In the distich of the Prologue — 
* This Sompnour bare to him a stiff burdoun, 
Was never trompe of half so great a soun’— 
the word burdoun is nothing but the burden or chorus of 
the song.” 


If so, upon Mr. Buckton’s authority, one man 
alone can sing achorus. This is new. ; 
Until now we had supposed that, in Chaucers 
age, “‘ to bear the burden” of a song was to sup- 
port the upper voice or voices by singing an under- 
part as an accompaniment’ to it or them. Then 
the “bearing the burden” had an intelligible 
sense, Are we now to give it up, and bow to the 
Bucktown “chorus ” ? 
Again he informs us that — 
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« Chaucer does not give us the Italian scale, do, re, mi, 
fa, sol, la, si, do, and makes no mention of a fu burden, 
“as Mr, CHAPPELL appears to think.” 

I should indeed wonder if Chaucer had referred 
to such a scale, considering that it did not exist 


in his time. The scale then began with wt, and 
ended in Ja. 

Mr. Bucxron’s interpretation of my thoughts 
is equally unhappy. I did not suppose (as he 
evidently does) that the fa in “faburden” was 
derived from one of the notes of the scale. He 
supposes fa to mean F; instead of which, every 
ascending note after a semitone was called fa in 
Chaucer's time. But the fa in “fa burden” is 
not a note at all. Faburden (whether written as 
one or as two words) is the English equivalent 
to the French faux bourdon, and to the Italian 
falso bordone. if Mr. Buckton will but turn to 
‘the readiest source, Sir John Hawkins's History 
of Music (8v0, pp. 250, 256), he will both see and 
learn, from many authorities, what a faburden is. 
I will quote one line: “ Brossard says of fabur- 
den, it is the burden or ground-bass of a song.” 
So burden and faburden are one thing. But why 
called “false” ? That Sir John Hawkins’s autho- 
rities do not explain. It is because it was “not 
according to rules of harmony, but preserved the 
order of motion of the upper part.” So that in 
taking sixths below F and C, it must sing A-flat 
and E-flat, and those notes were not in the church 
scales, Every sharp and flat, except the one 
B-flat, was then termed musica falsa or snusica 
ficta by church writers. Thus it will appear that 
my thoughts were very different from the way 
Mr. Bucrtoy interpreted them. The one line 
quoted above ought alone to demolish his chorus 
theory. 





If Mr. Bucxton will in future condescend to | 


give his authorities (like other contributors to 


“N. & Q.”), he will save himself from much 
inconvenient sponsorship, and may turn off many 
arub, But if he, writing upon music, is to rely 
solely upon his ego dizi, and flat contradiction is 
to be the sum of his argument (as to me, in his 
“The quinible ¢s that fraction of the octave which 
we call a fifth”), he must not expect implicit 
submission to his dicta until he has proved that 
he knows something of his subject. 
Wx. Crappett. 


In Cocker’s English Dictionary, 1724, is — 
“Quinible, or whinable in musick, signifies a 
treble.” To sing a fifth to an air would be very 
difficult and very inharmonious. I believe Cocker's 
solution is the right one. HamIttoy Frexp. 

Clapham Park. 


" Tomast: “Vita pr Cesare Borera” (4** §, 
iy. 410, 550.)—Following the traces indicated by 
Messrs, Moxini & Green—though I gained little 


| uncertain date. 














information from the reference to Colucci—I am 
now perfectly satisfied, and am desirous of record- 
ing in “N. & Q.” that the Vita was written by 
Tomasi, and not, as some have supposed, by Gre- 
gorio Leti. Leti himself never claimed it as one 
of his many works. He was merely its editor 
when it was republished. The title-page of his 
Monte Chiaro edition describes it as by— 

“Tomaso Tomasi, nuovamente ristampata con una 
giunta considerabile, e con un’ ampia Tavola, per maggior 
commodita del Lettore. I] tutto raccolto dalla diligenza 
e cura di G. L.” 

The aggiunta is incorporated with the work, 
and a considerable portion of it consists of an ac- 
count of Savonarola, which is at the close of parte 
prima, I quote from the edition of 1670, which 
[ have had the privilege of using, in the invaluable 
library of Sir Thomas Phillipps. There are other 
editions and translations of it in the library of the 
British Museum. The editor of an edition of 
Tomasi’s works (who incorrectly spells the name 
Tommasi) published s. 1. 1789, promised a terza 
parte, which was to have contained autentici docu- 
menti in support of the facts related, but it was 
either never printed or was suppressed. As the 

Vita is an authority relied on by English writers, 
from Gordon downwards, its authorship is a sub- 
ject of some interest. We Bas ae 

Date or Carprnat Porr’s Deata (3 S. xii. 
409, 465.)—To the authorities already quoted on 
this subject I add Strype, Eccles. Memor., iii. 
pt. 2, ed. 1822 :— 

P. 118. “ On the 17th, being Friday in the morning, 
Queen Mary died. On the 18th the Lord Cardinal Pole 
died at Lambeth, between five and six in the morning. 

P. 143. “Cardinal Pole died the same day that Queen 
Mary did, and not many hours after her.” 

Dean Hook throws no more light upon this 
His words are— 

“On the morning of the 18th of November, 1558, Re- 
ginald Pole breathed his last. He had survived 
(Queen Mary two-and-twenty hours.”— Lives, iii. 445, N.S. 

J. M. CowPEr. 

A Fevup anovut Green Wax (4 S. vi. 98, 142.) 
Green wax, which is called “ Ver en cite potius 
verte cire” in Kelham’s Norman or Old French 
Dictionary (London, 1779), appears to have been 
introduced to England with the laws of William 
the Conqueror. There is no mention made by 
Kelham or any other authority of any other 
coloured wax, or of other wax at all. The ex- 
planation as to how green wax was applied, and 
given by me in “N. & Q.” of above date, is, I 
believe, quite correct. 1 may add that I have 
seen old and more modern charters of kings of 
England and patents sealed with green wax. 

Maurice Lentuan, M.R.LA, 

Limerick, 

ProvinctaL Grossary (4S. vy, 271 passim; 
vi. 82.)—A most amusing dialogue in the Scotch 
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gamut is given in Ramsay’s Reminiscences of 
Scottish Life and Character — 
“ between a shopman and a customer... . . The conver- 
sation relates to a plaid hanging at the shop door: — 

Cus. (inquiring the material). Oo? [Wool ?) 

Shop. Ay, 00. [ Yes, of wool. } 

Jus. A’ oo? [All wool?) 

Shop. Ay, a’ 00. [ Yes, all wool. ] 

Cus, A’ ae oo? [All same wool ? } 

Shop. Ay, a’ ae oo. [ Yes, all same wool.)” 

Other amusing instances may be gleaned from 
the same work. GrorceE Lioyp. 

Crook, South Durham. 


S. Lupovico pg Pisstaco (4" §, vi. 46, 120.)— 
I beg to thank your learned correspondent F. C. H. 
for pointing out to me the difficulty, or probably 
hopelessness, of discovering the particular use of 
the eurious book of which I wrote. He says that 
“Ora pro ei” is common enough. Would he 
kindly refer me to three or four examples in the 
MS. Hore or other services in the British Museum? 
I have had many hundreds under my notice, and 
hitherto have not met with another example. I 
may be stupidly wrong; but if so, I should like 
to have certain information. As far as my ex- 
perience goes, special nuns’ service-books of any 
kind are rare. J.C. J. 


This would seem to refer to Poissy, whose 
ancient name was Pisiacum, and previously Pin- 
ciacum. The historians tell us that St. Louis was 
born and christened at Poissy, on which account 
he was wont to style himself Louis de Poissy. 
Lamartiniére says Philippe le Bel built a church 
(at first called Notre Dame) at Poissy, on the 
site of the ancient chateau, and that the grand 
altar was erected on the spot where the bed stood 
where La Reine Blanche gave birth to St. Louis. | 
See Lamartiniére, Grand. Dict. Géog. et Crit. ; also 
Zedler’s Lexicon. R. 8. CHarnocx. 

Gray's Inn. 


“Gop TEMPERS THE WIND TO THE SHORN 
Lams” (4% §. vi. 90, 163.)— This proverb, 
alluded to in “N. & Q.” for the 20th inst., besides | 
being found in Hume, is also made use of by Lord 
Lytton in his novel, Rienzi, the last of the Tribunes 
(book 111. chap. vii.), which would seem to imply | 
that his lordship holds the saying to be of a much | 
earlier date than the Sentimental Journey. Are | 
there any grounds for this supposition ? 

F, SHERLOCK. 

263, Burlington Street, Liverpool, Aug. 24, 1870. 





Mattese Cross: Baper or THE 60TH RIFLES 
(4" S. v. 205, 476, 548; vi. 36, 164.)—Allow me 
to correct your last correspondent. I possess the 
cross borne on the appointment of the regiment in | 
ype (60th Rifles), and in which I once served. 

t is not patée like the Victoria cross, but a true 
Maltese cross, the angle of the depression between 
the two points in each limb of the cross being, 


however (for the advantage of durability) more 
obtuse than is usual. Sp. 


S. tells us that “ the Maltese cross of the 60th 
Rifles displays the knightly badge of its first 
colonel.” Can he have read attentively the lucid 
and able statement and the pertinent suggestions 
of H. A. St. J. M. in your 4" S. y. 476? Will 
S. give us his authorities for both the assertions 
contained in the above quotation ? 

S. adds that, “in the chivalrous spirit of feudal 
times,” the 60th Rifles would possibly have been 
looked upon as the legitimate representatives of 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem ; that as such 
the regiment would possibly have been preferred 
“to any of those recent /angues that have assumed 
the representation.” As I fail to follow him step 
by step to his deduction, will he be so courteous 
as to conduct me over the mauvais pas leading to 
it, and inform me how he arrives at the conclu- 
sion that a British regiment could, even by the 
most chivalrous spirits of feudal or of any other 
times, be looked upon as the legitimate represen- 
tative of the Order of St. John, in virtue of four 
hundred men once belonging to Hompesch’s 
mounted riflemen and light infantry having been 
drafted into its fifth battalion ? 

The gross incapacity and pusillanimous conduct 
of the sixty-ninth Grand Master of the Knights of 
Malta reflected no glory on his relative the Baron 
Hompesch, and would add no lustre to the glow- 
ing annals of the 60th Rifles. As 1 have not the 
honour of being a member of the English langue 
of the Order of St. John, I will not pick up the 
gauntlet and do battle with S. for his concluding 
sneer. Let the Hospitallers look to it, for 1 am 
only an Op GREEN JACKET. 


“ Gop save THE Kine” (4 S. vi. 152 et ante.) 
Without entering into the interesting discussion 
as to the authorship of this magnificent air, I ven- 
ture to think the following anecdote, as a tribute 
to its excellence, worthy of a note in your pages. 
Miss Wynn in her Memoirs tells a story of Hyder 
Ali, and the effect upon him of “God save the 
King,” played by a regimental band. When he 


| heard it for the first time at a dinner given him 


by an English regiment, he fainted from emotion. 
“Ts your king a god,” he said, “ that you adore 
him with such musi¢?’’ Miss Wynn got the story 
from a Miss Stables, whose father or brother was 
present on the occasion. My note is made from 
an article in the Edinburgh Review, April, 1864. 
W. T. M. 
Lorp Macavtay anp Naporgon (4 8. vy. 531; 
vi. 59,118.) —Mr. Bovcuter is very much mistaken 
in supposing that he has “so grieved my soul. 


It requires something more than a mere bit of 


captious criticism to do that. I merely pointed 
out the injustice of detaching a sentence from its 
context, and then disparaging the author. I de 
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not wish to go over the ground again, and as Mr. 
BovcuieR cannot speak so confidently about the 
extract from the essay on Lord Byron, I will not 
say anything thereon. It appears to me that Mr. 
BovcuteEr is one of that style of critics illustrated 
by a friend of mine thus: He says his wife has 
such a morbid sense of orthography that he be- 
lieves if one of the peasants on the estate were to 
write, “ Plese, mum, yer usbind his mirdurd,” all 


thought of the assassination would be swallowed | 


up by the horror of the false spelling. I am glad 
that Mr. Bovcnrer acknowledges “the large in- 
tellectual debt ” that he owes to Macaulay. “He 
only wishes to point out a few flaws in his armour.” 
A noble ambition truly, for which the literary 
world will doubtless be very much obliged to 
him. 

I take my leave of the discussion with a quota- 
tion that I have. just met with—“ A dwarf sees 
further than the giant when he has the giant’s 
shoulders to mount on.” CLARRY. 


Wit1’s Corres Hovse (4 S. vi. 114.)—Might | 


I suggest, as a clue to the time of this celebrated 
house being closed, the opening of Button’s Coffee 
House in the same street? Button had been a 


servant in Addison's family, and was patronised | 


by him and the Whigs. Did this take place 
about the time of the production of Cato, 1712, or 
not till Addison’s marriage in 1716? 8. W. T. 


Treetn Fork Lore (4 §. vi. 68, 131.)—The 
superstition of burning a tooth with salt is also 
common in the Lowlands of Scotland. I remem- 
ber when very young, residing in Forfarshire, that 
having shed one of my early teeth, it was picked 
up by the servant-maid, who, placing it in a hand- 


ful of salt, threw both into the fire, telling me | 


that if this were not done it would be replaced 
by a “ buck-tooth.”* In other parts of Scotland 
the “fret” or superstition connected with an ex- 
tracted tooth consisted in projecting it forcibly 
over the left shoulder, the charm only taking 
effect if the tooth could not again be found. In 
the county of Antrim cast-off or extracted teeth 
are simply thrown into the fire so that the tooth 
may not by possibility be swallowed by a dog; 
otherwise, under the dreaded contingency, the 
result would be a canine tooth to its former owner 

J. Cx. R. 


“Hermione” (4" S. vi. 73.)—A poem bearing | 
this title, by Robert Buchanan, will be found, I | 


think, in one of the early volumes of the Argosy 
or in the St. James's Magazine. D. Macrnatt. 


THE LATE JERomE NApoLEon Bonaparte (4% 
8. vi. 69, 141.)— 
*% Letters testamentary on the estate of the late Jerome 
Napoleon Bonaparte have been granted in the Orphans’ 
Court of Baltimore to Charles Joseph Bonaparte. The 





* A tooth projecting forward from the others. 


estate, amounting to about $170,000 of personal and 
$50,000 of real property, is devised to the widow and 
two sons of the deceased.”—Vide The Missouri Democrat, 
July 12, 1870. (A St. Louis daily paper.) 

Hermann Krnprt. 


Dr. Henry SacHeverett (4" S. iv. 478, 551, 
572; v.47; vi. 183.)—Dr.Sacheverell was so popular 
in his day that his engraved portrait was rather 
familiar in Ireland. I have impressions in red 
wax of a seal engraving of Dr. Sacheverell’s head. 
They are affixed to old documents connected with 
the Diocesan Registry Court of Killaloe, and these 
impressions afford a spirited idea of his personal 
appearance. Maurice Lenrman, M.R.LA. 

Limerick. 

“Strix Waters run Deer” (4% S. iv. 133, 
420, 542; v. 46, 260; vi. 185.)—When I men- 
tioned the above as a Uiteral rendering of “ Altis- 
sima queque flumina minimo sono labuntur,” I 
did not mean to the extent of baldness, or as a 
third-form schoolboy would have given it. I was 
looking rather to the sense of the passage and its 
application than caring, as “fidus interpres, ver- 
bum verbo reddere.” As a proposition it is one 
of those which, in the language of logicians, may 
be converted simply, both extremes being distri- 
| buted. So that whether one should say “ Still 

waters run deep,” or, as it has been suggested, 
deep waters run still, one would be saying what 
| was equally true; unless it can be denied that 
still waters do run deep, or vice versd, that deep 
waters do run still. 

That the proverb should “ have reached us from 
Germany” is no proof that it did not reach Ger- 
many from Quintus Curtius. 

Epavunp Tew. M.A. 





Patching Rectory. 


“ Eees, AprLes, AND Nouts,” Etc. (4 S. vi. 
131.)—If Unepa will look at Ainsworth’s Latin 
Dict. (“improved,” &c. “by the late Dr. Thomas 
Morell, since carefully revised,’ &c. “by John 
Carey, LL.D.” . . . . Second Edition. . . . Lon- 
don, 1823), sub voce “ eggs,” he will find this 
proverb with a Latin version :— 

“ Poma, ova, atque nuces quamvis det sordida gustes.’ 

ARMIGER. 


’ 


Taster or Atuanasivs (4S, yi. 28, 95, 144.) 
Evagrius says of the Emperor Anastasius (Zcel. 
Hist., lib. 111. cap. xxxiv.) :— 

ty wal &s évavriov ris ev Kadxnddém ovvddov rwes 
kpivayres, Tav iepav mepieidov SéATwv. év BE Trois ‘lepo~ 
cortvuos Kal Cav avabeuaria@n. 

Who, as judged hostile to the Council of Chalce- 
don, was by some struck out of the diptychs, and 
even during his lifetime was anathematised by 
the Church of Jerusalem. Whence it may be 
| fairly conjectured that this is the person referred 
| to on the tablet; which tablet, upon the whole, I 
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am inclined to take as a record of the principal 
persons who were condemned by the above- 
named council, of whom Dioscorus, as the ring- 
leader, is placed first upon the list. In the course 
of my reading I may light upon some of the other 


| 


names, in which case I will, with the Editor's | 


permission, insert them in a future number. 
Epmcnp Tew, M.A. 
Patching Rectory. 
P.S. There was a Damianus, bishop of Callin- 
opolis, present at the Council of Chalcedon, but 


his name does not appear among those who sub- | 


scribed the condemnation of Dioscorus. 
this may be the person whose name stands ninth 
on the tablet. 


Perhaps | 


While thanking Mr. Tew and F. C. Il. for | 
their courteous replies, and for the scholarship | 


which they have brought to bear upon my query, 
[ still adhere to my conjecture, that the tablet 
has immediate reference to the great controversals 
only; and that for these two reasons, neither of 
which are, I venture to think, shaken by their 
researches: — 1. The proximity of the locality 
whence the relic was procured to the ruined 
church containing an inscription undoubtedly by 


St. Athanasius; and, secondly, the extreme rarity | 


of the name itself as a surname (for, of course, | 
am aware of the epithet Aéavara applied to the 


Persian cavalry). While I am about it, may I be | 


permitted to correct an error and an omission in 
my transcription; the third and eighth names 
should be meTPos, not reTPox, the old form of 
the pi leading to this mistake; and also between 
A@ANAZION and KAI I@ANNHY should be interpo- 
lated another 12 ANN[HS, W. R. Cooper. 

In reference to the very interesting tablet of 
Athanasius, I would like to ask Mr. Coorrr 
whether the names given are those on both sides ? 
I remember seeing the tablet when the Hay Col- 
lection was at Nunraw, and think that the reverse 
contained some dozen or so terminations of proper 
names in the genitive case. 

G. 8S. Hi. Devwaonn. 

Ardoch, Braco. 

“Martrrpom” (4% S yi. 134.)—I believe 
CASTELNAU will find the poem he is in search of 
in Aunt Jane's Verses for Children, by Mrs. T. D. 
Crewdson (2nd edit. Grant & Griffiths, 
12mo, p. 126). The poem is entitled “ The Mar- 
tyrdom of Marius.” The lines quoted should 
read— 

“* Do not spare him,—let him tear him!’ 
Cried the fair patrician girls, 
With their dark hair softly braided 
Underneath a band of pearis.” 
R. SomERvVELL. 


Smacnaceoer (4 S, vi. 135.) —Mr. O’Downent 
wishes Unepa to give the derivation of the above 
atrange word. Meantime will he permit me to 


1855, | 


| old. 


state that the meaning of it is rather obvious— 
viz. a shag or rag bagger, or one who gathers 
shags or rags. Canada may have obtained the 
designation, as it obtained its own identical name 
from some peculiar fact or feature. That the 
word may have a political meaning too I have no 
doubt. Maurice Lenrman, M.R.LA, 

Limerick. 

“Munpvs Untversvs Acit Histrronem” (4S, 
vi. 93, 143.)—The following passages, which speak 
of the drama of life, may serve as partial parallels 
to the quotation from Petronius : — 

Tov Biov, xadrep Spduaros, mpatov pépos dotly 4 
vedtns* 3d wdvtes auty mporéxovew,. 

Demophilus, Similitudines 51 (Orelli, Opuse. 
Moralia, i. 10.) 

toxev 6 Blos Oedrpw, Sid woAAdKis xeElpotos Tov KdA- 

Aotov ev altg Karéxovat rémror. 
Aristonymus in Stobeus, cap. evi. § 14 (ed. 
Meineke, 1855), 
Compare also Socrates in Stobseus, iii. 85, and 
exxi. 59. 

“ Supremo die admissos amicos percontatus, 
* Eequid iis videretur mimum vitae commode transegisse,’ 
adjecit et clausulam : — 

ei 3é wr 
Yyo KaA@s Td wralyriov, xpdérov Sdre 
pera xapas mpowéeulare.” 
Suctonius, Augustus, cap. xcix. 


wal wavres iuas 


Lastly, one of the epigrams of Palladas: — 
oxnvh was 6 Blos, Kal waiynov* 2 ud%e wallew 
tiv crovdijv perabels, 1) pépe Tas ddivas. 
Anthol. Gree. x. 72. 
“ Since life is a scene, and we players at best, 
Either suffer like men or give in to the jest.” 
W. Farley (ap. Wellesley, Anthol. 
Polyglott. p- 79). 
J. E. Sanpys. 
St. John’s Coll., Cambridge. 


Brixton Manor Hovsr, Surrey (4" S. vi. 5.) 
The following is from the Star of Sept. 10, 1869: 

“ The Manor House, Brixton.—A few days ago a 
number of workmen commenced pulling down the fine 
old red brick mansion known as the Manor House, Brix- 
ton Rise, It has been built 300 years, and was in a good 
state of preservation. The increased value of the site 
for building ground was the cause of demolition.” 

I was informed Queen Elizabeth once slept in 
the house. This was told to me five or six years 
ago when I looked over it. I thought this un- 
likely, as the house appeared about two centuries 
" There were many rooms of poor size, all 
with low ceilings. GrorGE Bepo. 


WaAtrTon-tE-DALE Forx Lorr (4 §. vi. 211.) 


| It may be interesting to Mr. J. Hiason to know 


that the items on “ Folk Lore ” numbered 1, 8, 
10, 12, and 14 are well known in this neighbour- 
hood. In fact I do not think that any of the 
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poorer classes ever forget No. 10. No, 14, (“ cross 
as’’) Dick’s hatband, has been in common use here 


for the last forty years, but I have never heard | 
| BEALE’s statement that “the Manx language does 


from whence it originated. J. PERRY. 
Waltham Abbey. 
“CHANGE Not A Crovt,” ere. (4% 8S. vi. 151, 
163.)—This proverb, which UNnEDA believes to be 


unprinted, is to be found in Chambers’s Book of 


Days, 1864, vol. i. 569. 


| of course. 


I have frequently heard it in Lancashire even | 


so late as last May; but the popular version seems 
to be— 
“Till May is out, 
Change ne’er a clout,” 
without the couplet relating to June mentioned 
by your correspondent. 

Another proverb in use about thirty years ago 

was — 
= Up horn, 
Down corn,” 
meaning that, when the price of cattle was “ up,’ 
that of corn was “ down.” 
Tuomas TULLy, Jun. 

Broughton, Manchester. 

Two Passacss tn “ Tron oF ATHENS” (4S 
vi. 43, 164.) — Mr. ‘Beare overlooks the very 
obvious antithesis between meat and roots as 
articles of food. 

In Act IV. Sc. 3, the banditti define themselves 
as — 

“ Men that much do want.” 

Timon replies : — 

“Your greatest want is you want much of —. 
Thus retorting in their own words, the blank 
covers his meaning, which must be found in the 
context. y 

The copies read meat; and it must be admitted 
that a ravenous and luxurious appetite is a great 
want; that is to say, the perpetual craving and 
the luxurious indulgence of a dainty stomach does 
bring men to want, to beggary, and crime. There 
is Shakespeare’s meaning. Timon urges the rob- 
bers to live sparingly—to eat roots, the mast of 
oaks, briar hips; they object. 


“ We cannot live on grass or berries.” 


” 


There’s the mischief; they must have money to 
gratify their appetites; and those appetites are 
their “ greatest want.” : 

He gives them gold :— 

“Go, suck the subtle blood of the grape, 

Till the high fever seeth your blood to froth.” 

The gold is only a means to an end; that end, 
the indulgence of their appetites to their own 
detriment. A. H. 

THe Manx Sone: “ Mynecmararye” (4t® §, ji, 
276; iii. 288, 493; v. 469, 583; vi. 61. )—Mr. 
BEALE is in error when he gives ayns yn astyr as 
an example of eclipsis. ‘ 


It is an example of aspi- | 


ration, and is in accordance with the rule relating 
to the initial mutation suffered by substantives 
preceded by a preposition and the article. Mr. 
not make plural until three” is incorrect in the 
sense in which he uses it. Some numerals in 
Manx certajnly take the singular form of the noun 
after them, but the numerals must be expressed 
(See Cregeen’s Dict. on this point.) 
W. R. Drennan. 

Athenxum, Manchester. 


More: Presnre (4 S. vi. 195.)—More is a 
well-known old English word; see the examples 
in Stratmann. It occurs in Piers the Plowman, 
(B-text, xvi. 5), and means a root. In Devon- 
shire it is a turnip; but the German mdhre is a 
carrot, and the A.-S. weal-mora is a parsnep. It 
can be traced back to the Old High German 
morha, a carrot or root. 

As to pigsnie, surely Tyrwhitt’s note is quite 
sufficient. It clearly means “a pig's eye,” and 
thence a term of endearment, like the Latin ocedlus. 
That neyes is written for eyes, I have shown in 
“N. & Q.” 3S, xii. 56. Moreover, Nares cites 
Johnson to show that Butler actually uses pigsney 
to denote the eye of a pig, simply. Indeed, Hal- 
liwell gives both the singular nye for eye, and the 
plural nynon for eyes. As for pig, it means a 
young one simply: compare the Dutch bigge or 
big, a pig, with the Gaelic big, little ones, the 
plural of beag, young. Hence it is not surprising 
that the A.-S. piga (Danish pige) means a young 
girl: it is merely pig with a feminine termination, 
and transferred to the human species. But it by no 
means follows that piggesnie means a girl's eye, or 


| anything else but @ pig’s eye: so that Lye (and 


those who quote him, including Ihre,) goes out 
of his way in comparing the A.-S. piga with the 
Old English expression, a pigsney—the connection 
is remote and accidental, not immediate. Perhaps, 
as attention has been drawn to the article on 
Chaucer in the Edinburgh Review, I may venture 
to say that I think there are several mistakes in 
it. The writer quotes Pier’s Plowman’s Vision, 
Pier being a yet unheard-of author. He makes 
the old mistake of citing Langland by xame when 
quoting from “The Crede,” which he demon- 
strably did not write; and I cannot accept of his 
explanation of the word yhameled in “ The Creed,” 
which I have correctly explained. The phrase, 
“‘yhameled by the ancle,” simply means “ cut off 
short near or round the ancle.” 
Watrer W. Skat. 
1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


M‘Dantet. on M‘Donngett, on M‘Donarp (4 
S. vi. 47.)—I found, about twenty or twenty-five 
miles from Toronto, Upper Canada, some memr 
bers of a Scotch family, some of whom called 
themselves M‘Donald and others M‘Daniel, I 
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asked for the explanation of this from a Highland 
gentleman who spoke Gaelic, and he informed me 
that, in that language, Donald or Donnell (or as 
he pronounced it, Boul) was the equivalent of 
Daniel. James BEAVEN. | 

Toronto, Univ. Coll. 


Rrrve Brreape Marca (4"*S. vi. 135.)—I have 
never heard more than the two lines of the words | 
of the Rifle Brigade March, but think it probable | 
that, as the Rifle Brigade was raised from the old 
95th Regiment, the words “I’m 95,” &c., were 
suggested by the form the tune takes, something 
in the same way that words are set to bugle calls | 
in order that soldiers may the easier remember 
them. G. R. M. 


51, Hamilton Terrace 


More@ans AND Mackays (4™ §. vi. 28.)—One 
of the old Mackays was named Morgan, and be- 
came their leader or chief from 1315 to 1325. In 
the History of the House and Clan of Mackay, 
p. 39, it is stated that— 

“Sir Robert [Gordon], without any authority, affirms 
that from this Mergen the Clan Mackay were generally 


termed Clan Wic Morgan. ‘There are indeed to this day | 


persons of the surname Morgan and Morganach, who are 


understood to be of the Mackays; but that the whole | 


clan at any period went under that designation is incor- 


rect, and those of them who did so were few and but of | 


small account. The name seems to be of Welsh origin, 
but how it obtained among the Mackays it is impossible 
now to say.” 

Ido not remember any tradition in the Reay 
country to the effect that “the Morgans of Scot- 
land, being proscribed, took the name of Mackay,” 


neither can I find any trace of such an event in | 


the Scots Acts of Parliament, or in Pitcairn’s 
Criminal Trials (the most likely authorities for 


information, if such a proscription took place) ; so | 


I should suppose that the only connection between 
Morgan al Mackay is that a portion of the clan, 
who were direct descendants of the Morgan re- 
ferred to, were called Morganach, in the same 
way that the descendants of John Aberigh Mackay 


(who was a leading man of the clan in the | 


fifteenth century) are called to this day the Clan 
Abrach. I do not think, therefore, that Mr. 
Cartes Morean will be able to find a “ history 
of the proscription ” he refers to. 
Joun Mackay. 
Montreal. 


Beneat Crvit Service (4* S. vi. 174.) —Your | 


correspondent C. 8. K. will doubtless find the 
information he is in search of in the India Regis- 
ters—1768 to the present time—published half- 
yearly by the authority of the late East India 
Company up to 1858, and since then by the 
Secretary of State for India; in the Alphabetical 
List of Civil Servants of the East India Company’ s 
Service, 1780 to 1839, by Dodwell and Miles; and 
in the Bengal Almanack, 1814, to the present time. 








If not, I shall be very pleased to assist him in his 
search if he will communicate with me. 

Having lately seen in “ N. & Q.” several queries 
of the most ordinary nature regarding Indian 
matters and persons in India, I beg to be permitted 
to suggest to future querists that they should 
address their inquiries to or apply personally at 
the India Office, Whitehall, where they will most 
probably obtain all the information they may be 
in search of, and thus avoid occupying much valu- 
able space in “N. & Q.” CHARLES Mason. 

3, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park. 


Founerat Statistics (4 §. vi. 153.)\—In a 
small volume, with illustrations, recently pub- 
| lished by Mr. Hayes for three-and-sixpence, and 
| entitled On Christian Care of the Dying and the 
Dead, by a clergyman of the Church of England, 
Dr. E. ALEXOvILS will probably find a good deal 
of the information he requires, although it is not 
given in a strictly statistical form. For instance, 
| he will get there, inter multa alia, some little of 
the information he specially seeks respecting— 
(1) modern burial societies, with reference to an- 
cient ones; (2) government and other control; 
| (3) tables of charges or fees; (4) burial-places, 
i. e. churches, churchyards, and cemeteries. But 
the book exclusively relates to England. 
A READER. 
OrrpHant Famity (4" S, vi. 175.)—Allow me 
to refer JAYDEE to the Jacobite Lairds of Gask 
lately printed for the Grampian Club, under the 
| editorial care of my accomplished friend, Thomas 
Laurence Kington Oliphant, Esq. of Gask. 
Cuar es Rogers, LL.D. 


Lewisham, S.E. 


Guovcester CastiE (4 S, vi. 153.) —In@vlsI- 
TIVE will find nearly all that is known of Glou- 
cester Castle in Fosbrook’s History of that city. 
There can be little doubt that both the Saxon and 
Norman castles stood on the bank of the Severn, 
upon the site now enclosed by the county gaol. 
An elevated spot at the south-east corner of the 
gaol- is still called “ Barbican Hill,” and the 
| meadow on the opposite side of the Severn 1s 
called the “Castle Mead.” ‘Ihe Saracen’s Head 
Inn, in Eastgate Street, stands on or near the 
site of the Pretorium when Gloucester or Glevum 
was occupied by the Romans. The “ arched 
cellar” mentioned by Inquisitive is probably the 
remains of one of the ancient churches formerly so 
numerous in the “ godly city.” There is an arched 
cellar, similar to the one described, under the 
Fleece Inn in Westgate Street, and there are tra- 

ditions of subterraneous passages from that and 
| also from the New Inn in Northgate Street to the 
Cathedral and Lanthony Priory. J. J.P. 
| Temple. 
| 
} 


This building occupied the site of the present 
county gaol, which is situated on the banks of 
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the Severn, near the junction of the river with the 
docks. An engraving of a portion of the ruins, 
which were used as the old county gaol until 
1784, may be seen in Fosbrooke’s History of 
Gloucester, p. 156. No traces of the castle are 
now left; but a row of small houses situated on or 
near the site, and in a depression by the road side, 
are named Barbican Cottages. I am unable to 
account for the origin of the name Castle- Entry, 
which is given to the passage in the Eastgate 
Street. The old vaulted cellar is, I believe, under 
the “Saracen’s Head” inn, and not under the 

“Tam o’ Shanter.” It is of perpendicular work, 


and has been ascertained by Mr. Counsel ( History | 


of Gloucester, p. 145) to have formed part of 
“ Brethren Hall,” which belonged to the ancient 
fraternity of St. John the Baptist. H. H 


Derrick (4 S. vi. 156.)—Not being at all 
satisfied with the suggestion that this word was a 
contraction or corruption of door-cheek, I still pro- 
secuted my inquiries, and have now been rewarded 
by the discov ery of its true meaning. It is a 
narrow board moving on hinges at the upper part 
of a fire-place, to be “used as occasion may require 
to contract the chimney, and so prevent its smok- 
ing. The word hence appears to be a contraction 
of doun-reek—that is, of smoke coming down when 
it should go upw ards. This in Scotland is known 
as a flan, “and therefore the synonyme for denrick 
would be a smoke-board. J. LonemMurr. 

Aberdeen. 

Untversity oF Dustin: New CoLieGe AND 
Kitpare Hatt (4 8, vi. 173.)—A very interest- 
ing account of these foundations is given at p. lvi.- 
Ixviii. of the late Dr. Todd’s introduction to— 

“A Catalogue of Graduates who have proceeded to 
Degrees in the University of Dublin, from the first re- 
corded Commencements to Dec. 16, 1868.” Dublin: 
Hodges, 1869. 

xo We Ge 


“Tr rnarns 1’ Pranets” (4" §, yi. 175.) —Re- 
ferring to the Glossary of the Craven Dialect (Lond. 
1828, p. 48) I find the following explanation :— 

“Planets. ‘T’ rain faws i’ planets,’ i.e. the rain falls 
partially, or 7 plats, of which it may be a corruption.” 

J. MANUEL. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

In this Border country, Berwickshire and North 
Northumberland, such heavy and partial ae 


are often called “ planet showers.” P. E 
“Ture CarmMaGnote” (4° S. v. 410, 456; vi. 





SE 


102. )—Mr. Bovcurer will find the words of the | 


“Carmagnole,” and those of the “Ca ira,” with 
English translations, in the Illustrated Book of 
French Songs, translated and edited by John 
Oxenford, Esq., London, 1855. _D. MacpHatt. 


On seeing my communication in 


rint, I dis- | 


should be repeated after the sixth, so that the 
conclusion of the stanza will read thus: — 
“ Dansons-nous la Car-a-magnole, 
La Car-a-magnole, La Car-a-magnole, 
Dansons-nous la Car-a-magnole. 
Vive le son 
Des canons.” 
UNEDA. 

Philadelphia. 

Curious Eptrarn (4 §S. vi. 45, 105.) —I have 
not the date of the tomb at Idle, but the inscrip- 
tion is in the private burial-ground of the Brown 
family. Mr. W. Waite and Miss Grant do not 
see any profanity. Who and what are Boreas and 
Neptune? And in what part of Scripture is our 
Blessed Lord called an admiral? Unfortunately, 
monumental heathenism is not confined to the 
humbler classes, I have met with “ Esculapian 
skill” on the marble tablet of an M.D., and in the 
cloisters of Santa Croce at Florence I read that a 
young and beautiful lady “‘ too soon exchanged 
the hymeneal altar for the cold tomb.” I am 
certain that F. C. H. would not have allowed 
such an inscription in his church. The exquisite 
beauty of the marble statue would not have 
caused him to overlook the paganism. VIATOR. 


Tue Deatn or Moses: Tue Kiss or Gop 
(4 §. vi. 197.)—The original of this is to be 


| found in one of the most beautiful of Rabbinical 


legends in the last section of the Midrash Rabbah 
on Deuteronomy. It is founded on the expression 
in Deut. xxxiv. 5: “So Moses, the servant of the 
Lord, died there in the land!of Moab, according to 
the word of the Lord;” the literal rendering of 
the last words being “ by the mouth of the Lord.” 
Witiram ALpis WRIGHT. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Hymn 49, Second Book of Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs, by Dr. Watts, may be the one to which 
your correspondent Burreporte heard allusion 
made. It is entitled “ Moses dying in the em- 
braces of God,” and the fourth verse runs thus :— 

“ Clasped in my Heavenly Father’s arms, 
I would forget my breath, 
And lose my life among the charms 
Of so divine a death.” 
J.E.A. 

The “death of Moses by the kiss of God” seemed 
familiar to me, and on looking for it I find it in 
Dr. Watts’s Lyric Poems :— 

“Softly his fainting head he lay 
Upon his Maker’s breast ; 
His Maker kiss’d his soul away, 
And laid his flesh to rest.” 
SaMvEL SHAw. 
Andover. 


Bourrerorte will find a hymn in which allu- 
sion is made to the tradition (doubtless the hymn 
referred to) in Wesley’s Collection, No. 229 


covered that I had omitted a line. The fifth line fo, 221, verse 6: — 
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“Then when the work is done, 
The work of faith with power ; 
Receive thy favor’d Son 
In death’s triumphant hour ; 
Like Moses to thyself convey, 
And kiss my raptur'd soul away.” 
J. B, 
Elmfield. 


Bett at Crapton-rn-Gorpano (4S. vi. 196.) 
The legend on this ancient sancte-bell is fully 
discussed in “N. & Q.” 1* S. xi. 150, 1855, to 
which C. P. I. is referred, H. T. E. 


“ Bee to A Battrepore” (4 S. vi. 164.)— 
What is meant bya battledore in the phrase quoted 
by Mr. W. Atprs Wrieur? I presume that 
the battledore alluded to is the card-board primer 
that succeeded the horn-book, and was so called. 
These battledores were used in dames’ schools 
about forty years ago. They were the precursors 
of the Reading made Easy, which is still in use in 
infant schools. Srepren JACKSON. 


Rep Varerran (4 S, vi. 68, 161.)—The plant 
to which Curapert Bene refers is Centranthus 


turalised in many parts of Kent. We can scarcely 


| This seems to me to be directly imitated in— 
| Whose art was Nature, and whose pictures thought.” 





claim more than two valerians as native. The | 


number of species in the genus is about 130. 
Sp.’s connection of valerian with the Emperor 
Valerius is, like many other derivations, somewhat 
farfetched. The plant known in England as 
“Greek valerian” is not V. Dioscoridis, but the 
* Jacob's ladder ” (Polemonium ceruleum), which, 
although called V. Greca by Gerarde, is not 
botanically connected with the true valerians. 
James Britreyn, F.L.S. 


Veronica (4S. v. 148, 214, 325, 457.)—The 
enultima is long in Dante (Paradiso, xxxi. 
. 104)— 

“ Viene a veder la Veronica nostra,” 
and is so observed by Cary in his translation— 
“ Our Veronica; and, the while ’tis shown,” &c. 


J. E. J. 


Porr’s Eprtarn on Srr Goprrey KNeELLer 
(4" 8. vi. 176.)—In the editorial note in which 
Pope’s fine epitaph is recited it is not told that 
the last two lines are atranslation of the hexameter 
and pentameter which form part of the epitaph 
on Raffaelle. Pope mentions that they were “ imi- 
tated from the famous epitaph on Raphael,” but 
does not give the beginning of the first line, and 
gives the pentameter incorrectly. Warton did 
not correct him. (Warton’s Pope, ii. 375, edition 
1822.) 

Pope does not say that any other part of the 
epitaph on Raffaelle was imitated in his lines. 
But the prose part of the epitaph contains this— 


- , : - | taph. 
ruber (Valeriana rubra), which is completely na- | I 


Vasari gives the whole epitaph. I copied it 
where it stands in the church of Santa Maria ad 
Martyres (the Pantheon) in Rome several years 
ago. I give the verses only :— 

“ILLe . Wic. EST . RAPHAEL . TIMVIT . QVO . SOSPrTE , 
VINCI. 
RERVM . MAGNA 
mont, 

There was, and most likely is, attached to this 
church a confraternity of painters, sculptors, and 
architects. Nibby tells us that in 1821 their 
monuments, having increased to excess, were 
placed in the Capitol— 

“e solo vi furono lasciate le iscrizioni a Raffaelle e ad 
Annibale Caracci lateralmente all’ altare della Madonna, 
scolpita da Lorenzetto. 


- PARENS . QVO . MORIENTE. 


Sut, in or about 
had been added another inscription comme- 
morating the discovery of the body of Raffaelle 
in September that year—“ xviii Kal. Octobr. Anni 
MDCCCXXXIII.” It is placed near the original epi- 
It expresses with great force the affection 
and veneration felt for the illustrious master. 
Some person, not warned by the splendour and 
success of the two lines appended to the original 
epitaph, was unhappily allowed to append two 
others to the new one. I give them here, in the 
probably vain hope that they may be a warning 
against similar rashness. The readers of ““N.&Q.” 
will recollect some examples at home. These are 
the lines :— 


There I saw it long afterwards. 
a0 
Soe, 


“ POSTQUAM OCULIS NOSTRIS CARISSIMA VIDIMUS OSSA, 
CARIUS HAUD USQUAM QUOD VIDEAMUS ERIT.” 
DP. 


Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


Manor Rotts, Surrork (4" 8. vi. 197.)— 


Some of the manors mentioned by your corre- 
| spondent Eprzereres are, I believe, vested in the 


Bennet family. If he will write to the Rev. 
Dr. Bennet, Cheveley Rectory, Newmarket, he 


| may probably obtain some of the information he 
” > 


“euius spirantes prope imagines si contemplere, natvre 


atq. artis foedvs facile inspexeris,” 





needs, B. 


Peas or Pease? (4 S. vi. 71, 138.)—At p. 71 
a correspondent asks upon what authority the 
plural of pea is spelled pease. I have much 
pleasure in referring him to the following authors, 
by which he will perceive that the orthography 
depends upon the sense in which the word is 
used : — 

* Peas. Single seeds. 

Pease in the mass, as pease pudding.” —Eng, Grammar, 
by J. P. Bidlake, B.A. 

“Def. pl. peas; indef. pl. pease.”—Chambers’s Dic- 
tionary. 

* Peas, number, as two peas, 

“ Pease, quantity, as a bushel of pease.” 

W. M‘ALLESTER. 

Withington. 
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The statement that “ the singular word pea was 
invented by some one with a turn for grammar,” 
reminds me that a relative of mine informed me 
that her young children, supposing that cheese 
was a plural noun, owing to the final sound, were 
in the habit of calling a cheese a chee. UNEDA. 

Philadelphia. 

“Toe Mryister’s Wetuer” (4 S. 
142.) —This is just the English story of the “ Par- 
versified. The parson hears the lad 


vi. 28, 


son’s Sow ” 
singing :— 
“ My father stole the parson’s sow, 
And we shall have beans and bacon now,” 
and agrees to give him sixpence and a new coat 
if he will repeat the same thing after Sunday’s 
sermon. The sermon is about theft, and the boy 
(instructed by his father) calls out at the end of 
it:— 
“ As I went by the parson’s yard 
I saw the parson kiss his maid ; 
He gave me sixpence not to tell, 


he _— 
And this new coat that fits so well. 


P..P 
Hesrew Inscriptions: Jrws’ Bunryrye- 
Grounp, Franxrort-on-Matw (4 S. vi. 175.) 


Having been educated by an old native of Frank- 
fort, and thus well acquainted with the Jewish 
local history thereof, I beg leave to state that it isa 
most remarkable city for the number of successful 
commercial men that have issued from its Juden- 


gasse. The houses therein were formerly only 
known by the sign over their doors: thus my 
relative had a dragon (Drachen); Rabbi Moses 


Mayer had a “scutcheon gules,” whence the 
name Rothschild (Redshield); Baron de Stern’s 
father, a star. Stiebel Brothers, Calm & Co., 
Schwanzschild, &c. all look to those old and 
dark dwelling-places as their ancestral home. 
The late D. Jost be gan the “ Philanthropic ” 
school with two pupils, which soon after in- 
creased to GOO. Amongst the i family 
names which Napoleon I. made the Jews take 
was the one chosen by a Dutchman whose wile 
was called Rose, whence he gallantly assumed 
the name of Rosenick (Rose and I). An in- 
vestigation of this subject might throw light on 
the Christian medieval family names. The city 
of Prague has a printed book of its Jewish ceme- 
tery tenants published there —a small quarto 
book with illustrations, which is well worth read- 
ing. Mr. Quaritch, of Piccadilly, has a German 
Jewish Proverb-Book on sale; so probably he or 
Mr. Asher, of Bedford Street, Strand, could 
ascertain if there be extant a printed account of 
the Frankfort-on-Main burial-ground. 
8S. M. Dracn. 


we. 


curious 


Enetisn Erymonoeicat Dictronartes (4° S. 
vi, 189, 241.)—As many of your readers know, 


certain members of the Philological Society and 
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| others have been for years engaged on a new 


dictionary of the English tongue, which, it is 
believed, will go far to supplying the want Mr. 
Picton so justly complains of. 1 fear, however, 
it will be many years before that work will see 
the light. 

Why do not its editors publish at once a list 
of words similar to their list for the letter B, with 
the date of the earliest example given to each, 
and of the latest also in cases where the words 
are out of use? This might be done for a small 
sum, and workers would then have before thema 
skeleton to which they could add as new materials 
came in their way. ANON, 

Dutcu Heratpry (4 S. vi. 197.)—Coats re- 
sembling that which Mr. Borie desires to have 
explained are not at all uncommon in Continental 
heraldry. To our English eyes such a coat appears 
to denote intermarriage, but really it is only a 
single original bearing, and not a compound coat 
formed by the impalement of two distinct ones. 
The arms of Monter appear to be derived from, 
or a variation of, those which Mr. Boy.» attri- 
butes to Sarah van Tongerloo. I have looked 
into Rietstap, the great Dutch herald, for these 
last, but find no arms attributed to the name, 
The family of Monter appears to have been en- 
nobled only in the year 1815. J. WooDWARD, 


Knieuts oF MALTA, ETC. vi. 197.) — 
These and the Knights of St. John belong to the 
Sovereign, Military, and Religious Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem, commonly called Knights of 
Malta, and are not members of separate orders as 
the correspondent of The Standard supposes. There 
is, however, this difference between them, that the 
Johanniter belong exclusively to the “ Evangelical 
Church,” and form the bailiwick of Brandenburg, 
the present head of which is Prince Carl of 
Prussia, a brother of the king. The bailiwick of 
Brandenburg has, subject to certain services, been 
practically independent of the Grand Master of 
the order ever since the Convention of Heimbach, 
concluded on St. Barnabas Day, 1582, between 
Conrad von Braunsberg, prior of Germany (which 
formed the seventh branch, or language as it is 
technically called, of the order), and Bernedt von 
der Schulenburg, bailiff of Brandenburg. The 
German Roman Catholic Knights of St. John are 
for distinction known as Dlalthezer, and are sub- 
For further in- 
formation respecting the bailiwick of Branden- 
burg, and a full description of the hospitaller 
work of the knights during the campaigns of 
1864 and 1866, I refer Sp. to the Memoir of the 
Bailiwick of Brandenburg published in 1868 by 
the English Knights of St. John, and to be ob- 
tained by sending thirteen stamps to the secretary 
of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, 8, St. 
Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square, W.C. The fol- 


| 
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lowing oy are Knights of St. John, and there 
are probably others unknown to me: Heinrich 
XV. of Reuss, Friedrich Carl of Prussia, Friedrich 
of the Netherlands, Friedrich Franz, Grand Duke 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Albrecht of Prussia, 
Heinrich XIII. of Reuss, and the Prince von 
Pless. J. A. Py. 
Cran Grecor Tartan (4 S. vi. 27, 116.)— 
The red and black check is the tartan of Clan 
Alpine, and became generally used when the 
name and tartan of Clan Gregor were proscribed. 
The original colour was not scarlet, but a dull 

red, produced by a dye made from the heather. 
LYDIARD. 


Tar Room Ernrcs (4" §. y. 30.)\—I met with 
the following example the other day in a way-side 





——— 


WARD has not given the date of his visit to 
Venice. If he turn to his note-book he will per- 
haps find that it was during some holy season of 
the church. I do not suppose that the “ oval 
cartouche” to which he alludes had anything to 


| do with a death ora vacancy. When a bishop 


dies his hatchment is not placed over the principal 
western door; it is found with the hatchments of 
the humblest individuals against the wall, in the 
spaces between the doors and windows at the 
west, James Henry Dixon. 


I have to thank F. C. H. for his obliging reply 
to my inquiry. The escutcheons alluded to are, 
however, surmounted by the green hat of an 


| archbishop, and not by the cardinal’s red hat. 


inn in the county of Northumberland, and jotted | 


it down for your pages :— 
“ Here’s to Pands pen 
Dasoci! al Hou? Rinhar 
M, Les, Smirt: Ha! (N. D. F.) 
Unle, Tfri ; end, shi! Pre, 
I, Gnbe, J, U, Stand, K, Indan 
Devils! ! ! Peako, Fn (one).” 
I give you the rendering :— 
“ Here stop and spend a social hour 
In harmless mirth and fun ; 
Let friendship reign, be just and kind, 
And evil speak of none.” 
J, MANUEL. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

ErecamMpane (4" S, vy. 595; vi. 103, 205.) —As 
P. P. suggests, this is still used medicinally. My 
own father was very partial to it; and within the 
last six weeks I have seen an elderly gentleman 
drink an infusion of elecampane, with opium, as 
specific in profuse diarrhoea. A. H. 

Escutcnrons IN VENETIAN Cuvurcues (4" §, 
vi. 135, 205.)—I can give a reply to Mr. Woop- 
WARD’s query. It is customary throughout Italy, 
after a death, to place a hatchment outside the 
church, generally with the name and age of the 

erson, and an invitation to pray for the soul. 
‘hese armorial displays are often very curious, 
and set at nought the laws and regulations of 
heraldry. If the departed’s friends are ignorant 
of the proper arms, and cannot find out an 
“ heraldical office ” where, on sending “ name and 


county,” arms can be procured, they use the arms | 


of the see or the town or the country— of course 
with some slight difference. These displays are 
very conspicuous at Venice, Bologna, Florence, 
Genoa, &c. When a single painting, containing 
the arms of the see, is placed over the middle wes- 
tern door, it is a notification that religious rites 
in connection with some solemn fast or joyous 
festival are being performed. Sometimes we find 
two of these paintings—one with the bishop's 
arms, the other with a representation of the 


sacramental cup and the host. Mr. Jonny Woop- | 





The arms themselves are very curious, and bear 
on a chief the arms of the French empire; mis- 
saling arg. a lion of St. Mark or, for Venice, 
They are ornamented with the patriarchal cross, 
pallium, pastoral staff, &c. The union of the 


| arms of the French empire with those of Venice 


leads me to suppose that they have been placed 
there since the Eberation from Austrian rule—(a 
thraldom, by the way, to which, I was tol, that 
not a few Venetians look back with regret, the 
restoration to Italy having brought little ad- 
vantage beyond the “sentiment” and increased 
taxation), whereas the archbishop appears to have 
become a cardinal at an earlier date, and we 


| should therefore naturally expect the red hat 


instead of the green one. J. Woopwarp. 


Montrose. 

Navvy: Navieator (4 §, yv. 554; vi. 182.)— 
Mr. Preron is quite correct in deriving navigator 
(the canal labourer) from navigation, though he 
has nut, I believe, explained how it came to be 
so derived. In some of the northern counties of 
England a canal used to be, probably is still, 
called by the uneducated a “ navigation,” the 
labourer who made the canal being thence de- 
nominated a navigator; and this name, familiarly 
contracted into navvy, has been retained in other 
parts of the country by those rough and strong 
workmen, either when hired to hollow out the 
path for the iron road, or to construct some fresh 
canal, or, as they would call it, “ navigation.” 

Nott RaDECcLIFFE. 


Prasyn (4 S. vi. 154.)—In a note on the 
“Origin of Fairs” (p. 195), your correspondent 
quotes the sentence “that the prasyn and the 
margat,” &c. (the market—may not the latter 
Scotticism have been the derivative of the nomen- 


| clature of the Cockney’s se aside home, Margate, 


probably the ancient market of Thanet?) The 
word prasyn would be the northern form of speech 
equivalent to our word “auction.” From this 
noun came, without doubt, our word “ appraise- 
ment,” the bidding or setting a value upon an 
article offered for sale. At our country cattle- 
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markets and at Billingsgate the residue of the 
material is in some instances sold to the highest 
bidder; therefore, in my opinion, the prasyn 
meant the appraised or bidden value, whereas the 
margat was the higgled or agreed price between 
buyer and seller; 7.e. a value arrived at by special 
understanding and agreement. The latter is 
called in Gloucestershire a good or a bad “ deal,” 
as the case may be. A Londoner who purchases 


| 


what he does not require at a cheap rate informs | 


us that he has made a good bargain for an article 

that “ may come in useful” some “fine day”; but 

the farmer nevertheless would consider that a 
“bad deal,” as no present utility can be derived. 
Gero. RANKIN’ 

, 

“Rrvat Ruaymes 1x Honour or Burns, 

Etc. 1859 (4 S. vi. 196.) —This work was written 
by the late Samuel Lover. E. S. M. 

Dr. W. Netson Crarke’s Decrer (4'* S. vi. 


83, 183.) —“ Clarke, Wm. Nelson, Ch. Ch. B.C.L., | 


June 17, 1847; D.C.L., July 1, 1847.” (Oxford 
Catalogue of Graduates, 1851.) 
W. D. Macray. 


HMiscellarcous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Notes of the Debates in the House of Lords, officially taken 
by Henry Elsing, Clerk of the Parliaments, A.p. 1621. 
Edited, from the Original MS. in the Possession of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Carew, by Samuel Rawson Gardiner, 
Esq. (Printed for the Camden Society.) 

This volume, for which, to use the words of the editor, 
“the Camden Society is once more indebted to the kind- 
ness of Colonel Carew and the sagacity of the late Mr. 
Bruce, who detected the value of the MSS. he was called 
upon to examine at Crowcombe Court,” affords a striking 
proof of the utility of the Society. No bookseller could 
ever have undertaken its publication—for such publica- 
tion would have entailed the loss of the greater portion 
of the cost: yet no student of our history, certainly 
no biographer of Bacon would hesitate to declare that Els- 
ing’s Notes ought to be printed. The Lords’ Journals, at the 
commencement of the seventeenth century, are like those 
of the present day, strictly a record of what was done; 
whereas the Commons’ Journals of the same period are the 
more valuable from frequently recording in addition what 
was said. From the work before us it appears, however, 
that good Master Elsing not only recorded with due preci- 
sion the Minutes of the Proceedings in the House of Lords, 
but supplements them with brief notes of the speeches of 


the Lords, and so gives, as Mr. Gardiner remarks, “ an | 
insight into the state of parties in the Upper House, and | 


into the character of the leading members, which we 
have never had before.” What new light these notes 
throw upon important points in our history, one fact 
suffices to show. In the editor’s opinion, the report of 
the debate on Bacon's case finally disposes of the theory, 
that the fall of the great Chancellor was brought about, 
or accelerated by, the ill-will of the favourite. Thanks 


to the kindness of Sir John Lefevre, Elsing’s accomplished 

successor, Mr. Gardiner bas been enabled to give com- 

pleteness to his work by the publication of several im- 

_— documents preserved among the archives of the 
ouse of Lords. 


| almost beyond the power of resistance. 


Perpetuum Mobile; or, a History of the Search for Self- 


Motive Power from the 13th to the 19th Century. Illus- 

trated from various authentic Sources in Papers, Essays, 

Letters, Paragraphs, and numerous Patent Specifica- 

tions. By Henry Dircks, C.E., LL.D., &c. Second 

Series. (Spon.) 

The able biographer of the great Marquess of Worces- 
ter has produced a very curious book on a very curious 
subject, and in so doing has turned his scientific and pro- 
fessional knowledge to excellent account. The search 
after the perpetual motion has for centuries possessed a 
charm not only to minds specially gifted for mechanical 
pursuits, but to many others which would seem to be 
This desire to 
rediscover an alleged lost discovery seems almost indomi- 
table. “For though,” as Mr, Dircks well remarks, “the 
tyro in mechanical invention has only to study the ele- 
mentary mechanical and mathematical sciences, together 
with the present history of seven centuries occupied in 
efforts to realise a veritable mechanical perpetual motion, 
to satisfy himself by conclusive evidence that the pursuit 
is no other than a most tantalising delusion and an in- 
fallible snare;” it is clear that he has little hope that 
the present work, undertaken in a great measure at the 
request of Professor Woodcroft of the Patent Office as a 
warning to self-deluded inventors, will have the desired 
effect. Be that as it may, the book is one of considerable 
interest and well calculated to add to Mr. Dirck’s reputa- 
tion in a branch of literary history which is peculiarly 


| his own. 


Ivanhoe: a Romance. 
& C, Black.) 
We must content ourselves with recording the steady 
progress of the “Centenary Edition of the Waverley 
Novels.” The present volume, Jvanhoe, contains pro- 


By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. (A. 


| bably the most brilliant of Sir Walter’s historical ro- 


mances. 

Sir Epwrs Lanpseer and M. Dyckxmans have been 
nominated effective members of the Antwerp Royal 
Academy of the Fine Arts, in the place of Mr. Overbeck 
and the late Baron Leys. 

WE learn from The Atheneum that the long expected 


| edition of Plato by Professor Jowett will be in four thick 
| octavo volumes, will contain a translation of all the works 
| of Plato; and to each dialogue will be prefixed an intro- 


duction of considerable length, The work has occupied 
the new Master of Baliol for many years, and has been 
submitted by him for revision to several scholars of emi- 
nence: it may be expected before the end of 1870, 


Mr. Samvet CARTER HALL announces for early pub- 
lication “ A Book of Memoirs of Great Men and Women 
of the Age,” with whom he has been personally ac- 
quainted, comprising nearly all the literary celebrities of 
the present century. It will.be extensively illustrated, 


MAny a passer-by must have been struck by the low- 
ness of the arch of the western entrance to Westminster 
Abbey and its disproportion to the unusually lofty cha- 
racter of the whole church. We understand that since 
Sir C. Wren’s time this arch has not been seen in its full 
proportions, a recent excavation showing that, when 
completing the towers to their present height, he carried 
a sloping path from the outer rails to the church, and so 
raised the level to the top of and concealed the original 
stone bench on either side of the porch. We believe that 
the original level is to be restored and the royal entrance 
made somewhat more worthy than at present of its 
prominent position, An examination of the towers, 
which, as far as the roof, are Islip’s work, shows that 
Wren, however faithful he may have been, when restoring 





the south-west one, in preserving the general outline 
and proportion, is not to be relied on where the detail is 
concerned. 

Watt's First Exorne.—A correspondent informs us 
that in the once extremely pretty and still not ugly vale 
of Fairbottom, though invaded by coalpits, at Bardsley, 
near Ashton-under-Lyne, there is a quaint old coalpit- 
engine mantled with ivy, and forming a most picturesque 
object. About ten years ago Messrs. Jackson Brothers, 
the enterprising photographers of Oldham, took three 
views of this rude mechanical relic, which, in accordance 
with popular tradition, they labelled as views of “ Watt’s 
First Engine.” 

Dawson-DvurrieLp.—We have 
to chronicle the death of another old contributor to our 
columns, and « devoted to heraldic and nealogical 
pursuits—the Rey. Dr. R. Dawson-Durriecp, LL.D., 
Rector of Sephton, near Liverpool, who die Sephton on 
August 23. He graduated at.Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, as B.A. 1838, M.A, 1841, LL.D. 1562, and in 
the following year was appointed to the valuable rectory 
of Sephton. His remains and those of his 
daughter, who died just four days before him, were de- 
posited on September 3 in the family vault in Coverham 
Church, Yorkshire, situated in Coverdale, one of the most 
picturesque spots in the North Riding.—“ In death they 


Deatu or Rev. Dr. 


younges 


were not divided.’ 

Aut who are acquainted with the extraordinary power 
which the Jap 
will look forward with great interest for the appearan 
of the “Tales of Old Japan,” translated, with 


nese display in their book illustrations, 


copious 
explanatory introductions and comments, by Captain A. 
B. Mitford, Attaché to the British Embassy at Jeddo, 
announced for publication by Messrs. Macmillan, “ with 
forty full-page illustrations drawn and engraved by 
Japanese artists.” 
A corresronpent of The Publishers’ Circular bri 

to notice a growing evil, to which the large book 
firms would to direct their attenti namely, 
“the c which s , 
sewed.” may perhaps be unavoids 
close economy n¢ 


ening 


do well 
manner in 


cheap 


ireless 

rhis 
books, consequent on the 
served in their production; but there is no such excuse 
in the case of important and fall-priced books—for the 
binding of which the publishers, no doubt, pay remunera- 
tive prices, 


cessarily ob- 


Inepirep Writimncs or Tasso.—M. Portioli has re- 
cently discovered, in the archives of Mantua, no less 
than twenty-nine inedited letters of Tasso, two sonnets, 
and a madrigal. These pieces, which are all dated be- 
tween 1566 and 1587, throw no new light upon his bio- 
graphy, but serve to confirm the accuracy of our present 
knowledge of the great poet, and have been carefully 
printed in the Italian journal La Revista Europea, 


A FLAGRAN? plagiarism has been attracting attention 
in literary and ecclesiastical circles in France. The Abbe 
Barthelemy has recently translated from the Italian a 
work, by M. Joseph Maggio, entitled “S. Vicenzo di 
Paolo ei suoi tempi.” The translator seems to have 
acted in perfect good faith, and in utter ignorance of the 
existence of an important work in four volumes on the 
same subject by the learned Abbé Maynard, entitled 
“Saint Vincent et son Temps.” Not so, however, the 
Italian author; who seems to have founded his work 
almost entirely on that of Abbé Maynard. 

Tue current number of Art furnishes remarkable 
evidence of the advantages which London offers to Art 
students, in the fact that Alma Tadema, the distin ‘shed 
Belgian painter, the most notable pupil of Bar eys, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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and whose pictures have attracted so much attention om 
the walls of the Royal Academy and the French Kxhibi- 
tion, contemplates taking up his permanent residence in 
London; because he regards the advantages of Art. 
living here to be superior to those of any city on the 
Continent: an opinion well deserving the attention of 
many of our students, who think far too lightly of the 
advantages and opportunities of Art Study within their 
reach, ‘ 

By the death of the widow of Mr. Thompson of Ban- 
chory, the Free Kirk Divinity College, at Aberdeen, has 
become possessed of a museum, library, and 30,0002: 
and the Glasgow University Building Fund has beea 
increased by a donation of 1000/. from Sir W. Stirling 
Maxwell. 


that Professor Seeley is about to 
Birmingham on “The Age of Goethe and 


It is announced 
lecture at 
Schiller.” 

Wiru regard to Cecil House, the destruction of which 
by fire was lately noticed in these columns, Mr. G. Gil- 
bert Scott, Jun., writing to The Times, states: “the 
building was certainly not earlier than Charles II.’s reign, 
and was more probably of the date of William and Mary, 
rhe cellars are evide utly of a different date to the 
the character of their brickwork is 
not earli he house was an exceedingly 
venteenth-century work.” 


house above, and 
Jacobean, if 


fine specimen of lat 


AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


BOOK 


&e., of the following Books to be sent direct te 
required, whose names and addresses 


Particulars of Price, 
e gentlemen by whom they are 

ure given for that purpose: — 

RAWLINSON'S HIE! 

Five YEARS AT AN Enouisn Unt 

NOTES AND QUERICS. First 5 
XII 


opoTuUS 
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ERSITY, by Charles Astor Bristed. 
I X. ‘ 


Vols. VILI. IX XL. and 


Wanted | , Bolton Perey, 
EXTINcT AXD Don) 

A LOCLESLASTICA 
Wanted t few. HT. Was 


BANKS 
iNSTRUM 
Istock, Yeovil, Somerset. 

ICATION OF INSECTS. 
RNAL for July, 


WersTwoob, ON THE MODERN 
rusk EXTromMoLogist’s Monti 
CLARK, MIND IN NaT 
Gayot, Le CHIEN. 1387 
tevor., HisTornk PaystoL. RT ANECPOTAL Dt 
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Woop's Homes wituout HANDs, 

Wanted by 7) 
Fisves OF MALABAR. Wat 
10 wil lend this volu 


1865. 
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nor 


Day, Furzewcll Tlouse, Torquay. 
ted on loan for a few days. Any- 


Day's 
‘ ne to Dr. Day, Furzewell House, 


Ww 


will confer a great favour. 


Notices ta Correspondents. 
We cannot undertake to return any communications. 
[Hx ISLAND OF Scto. This discussion cannot be continued in these 
“er. 1 from PRINCE RHODOCANAKIS « reply to MR, 
Henry CRrossLey's art in last week's number, which jor many 
sons we must decline to insert. PRINCE RHODOCANAKIS would seem, 
m one part of his letter,to feel called upon to justify his claim to his 
tle: although, as we understand Mr. CRossLEY’s remarks, he on/y 
veateons, not the PRINCR’S right, but the good taste of retainmg @. 
/t is only justice to PRINCR RHODOCANAKIS to explain that he has ¢x- 
hited proof of the most satisfactory character that, not oaly in his Let- 
ters of 'Naturalisation, but elsewhere, Her Majesty's Government has 
uly recognised him as” H.1.H. the Prince Demetrius Rhodocanakis. 
M. W. (Lowestoft.) Wayzgoose is said by Bailey to be so-called 
from the Old English wayz or stubble, See” N. & Q.” 2ad 8. iv. 91, Jor 
some account of this well-known printer's festival. 
Mr. STRWARDSON. The letter referred to cannot have been received, 
it would certainly have beenattended to. The urticle appeared ™ 
he number for 2nd .ipril last. 
1 communications should be affived the name and address of the 


We have receive 


. col. ii. line 12, for “ that (as the herald,” 
ed, the herald,”’ &e. 


“Norges & Quentes” is registered for transmission abroad. 
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